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REVELATION 


Must religion and morals go togetlier? Can one 
be taught witliout the other ? It is a practical (piestion 
for educationists, and I ranee tried to answer it in the 
dreariest little cut and dry kind of catechisTii (^ver 
given to boys to niakt^ them long to be wicked. But 
apart from education, the question of tlie bedrock on 
which morals rest,, the foundation on which a moral 
edifice can be built that will stand se(!ure against the 
storms of life — that is a ({uestion of perennial interest, 
and it irmst In) answered by each of us, if we. would 
have a test of Right and Wrong, would know why 
Right is Right, wliy Wrong is Wrong. 

Religions based on Revelation find in Revelation their 
basis for morality, and for them that is Right vvljich 
the Giver of the Revelation commands, and that is 
Wrong which ife forbids. Right is Right because 
God, or a Kshi or a Prophet, commands it, and Right 
rests on the Will of a Lawgiver, authoritatively 
revealed in a Scripture. 
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Now all Revelation has two great disadvantages as 
a basis for morality. It is fixed, and therefore 
unprogressive ; wliile man evolves, and at a later stage 
of his growth, the morality taught in the Revelation 
becomes archaic and unsuitable. A written book 
cannot change, and many things in the Bi]dt\s of 
Religion come to be out of date, inappropriate to new 
circumstances, and even shocking to an age in wtiicli 
conscienct^ lias become more enliglitened than it was 
of old. 

The fact tliat in tlie same Rc'velation as that in 
whicli palpably immoral commands appear, tliere 
occur also jtnvels of fairest radinnee, gt'ins of poetry, 
pejirls of truth, helps ns not at all. If inoral teach- 
ings wcu'thy only of savag(\s occur in Sc]‘i])tnres 
containing also rare and piNHuons ]>r('ce[)ts of fsuiavst 
sweetiKiss, the juxtaposition of light and darkness 
only produces moral cliaos. AVe eannot her<‘ appeal 
to reas(m c>r judgment for botli must l)e siliuit before 
authority; botli rest on the same gn.und. ^^Tjjus 
saith the Lord precludes all argument. 

Let us take two widely accepted-^riptnres, l)ot]i 
regarded as authoritative by the rt'spt'ctive religions 
which acc('pt them as coining from a Divine Pn‘C(g)tor 
or through a human Imt ilium ina.ta hi iKung, Mos('s in 
the one case, Mann in the other, I am, of cuuvse, 
well aware that in both cases we, l]ave to (h.> with books 
which may contain traditions of thtur great antliors, 
even sentencu^s transmitted dovrn tln^ centuries. 
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The unravelling of the tangled threads woven into 
such b(H>ks is a work needing the highest scholarship 
and an infinite patience ; few of us are equipped for 
sucli Ial>our. But let ua ignore the work of the 
Higher Criticism, and take the books as they stand, 
Mid the objection raised to them as a basis for morality 
will at once appear. 

1’hus we read in the same book ^riiou shalt not 
avenge, nor bear any grudge against tlie children of 
thy people, but thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thysi'lC.” I'he stranger that dwelletli with you shall 
be unto you as one born among you, and thou shalt 
love him as tliyscjlf, for ye were straTigi'Vs in the land 
of ligypt.” “Sanctify yourselves therefort* and be 
ye lioly.^’ Scores of iiolihi passages, inculcating high 
morality, might b(‘ (juoted. But W(‘ havc^ also ; If 
t.hy ])ri»l}ier, the son of thy inoihiu’, or thy son, or thy 
daughti'V, or flie wile of ihy bosom, or thy friend wliioli 
is as ibiiu' own soul, entice thee secretly saying, let 
ns go ;:nd sfu’ve oilier Cods. . . thon shalt not consent 
u'ito liirn nor hearken unto him ; neither shalt tliine 
•‘Ve pity him, neither slialt thou spare, iieitlu'r slialt 
I It. Ml {'ofH'cal liim, but tliou shalt surely kill him ; 
I lime hand shall be first upon him to put him to death. 

Thou shalt i)i)i suffer a witch to live.” A man is told, 
rhat lit' may seize a fair woman in war, and “ be her 
husband ami she shall be thy wife. And it shall be 
that if thou hast no deliglit in her, then thou shalt let 
lier go whither she will.” These teachings and 
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many others like them have drenched Europe with 
blood and scorched it with lire . Men have grown out 
of them ; they no longer heed nor obey thern^ for man’s 
reason performs its eclectic work on JReveIatioil5f*« 
chooses the good, rejects the evil. This is very good, 
but it destroys Revelation as a basis. Christians 
have outgrown the lower part of their Revelation, 
and do not realise that in striving to explain it away 
they put the axe to the root of its authority. 

So also is it with the Institutes of Manu, to take 
but one example from the great sacred literature of 
India. There are precepts of the noblest order, and 
the essence and relative nature of morality is 
philosophically set out ; “ the sacred law is thus 
grounded on the rule of conduct,” and He declares 
that good conduct is the root of further growth in 
spirituality. Apart from questions of general morality, 
to which we shall need to refer hereafter, let us take 
the varying views of women as laid down in the 
present Smrti as accepted. On many points there is 
no wiser guide than parts of this Snirti, as will be 
seen in Chapter IV. With regard to the marriage law, 
Manu says ; “ Let mutual fidelity (Continue unto 
death.” Of a father He declares : No father who 
knows must take even the smallest gratuity for liis 
daughter ; for a man, who thr(mgh avarice takes a 
gratuity, is a seller of liis olTspring.” Of the home. 
He says : Women must be honoured and adorned 

by their fathers, husbands, brothers and brothers-in- 
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law who desire happiness. Where women are 
honoured, there the Devas are pleased ; but where 
they are not honoured, any sacred rite is fruitless.” 
"In that family where the husband is pleased with 
his wife and the wife with her husband [note the 
equality], happiness will assuredly be lasting.” Food 
is to l>e given first in a house to " newly-married 
women, to infants, to the sick, and to pregnant 
women”. Yet the same Mann is supposed to have 
taken the lowest and coars(\st view of women : " It is 
the nature of women to seduce men ; for that reason 
the wise are never unguarded with females . . . One 
sliould not sit in a lonely place with ono^s mother, 
sister or daughter; for the senses arc powerful, and 
master even a learned man.” A woman must never 
act " independently, even in her own liouso,” she 
must be subject to father, liusband or (on her hus- 
ba^d^s death) sons. Women have allotted to them as 
qualities, " impure desires, wrath, dishonesty, malice 
and bad conduct Tlie Shudra servant is to be 
" regarded as a younger son a slave is to bo looked 
on as one’s shadowy” and if a man is offended by him 
he Tiiust bear it without resentment yet the most 
ghastly punishments are ordered to be inflicted on 
Shiidr-is for intruding on certain sacred rites. 

Idle net result is that ancient Revelations, being 
given for a certain age and certain social conditions, 
often cannot and ought not to be carried out in the 
present state of Society ; that ancient documents are . 
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difficult to verify — often impossible — as coming from 
those whose names they bearj that there is no 
guarantee against forgeries, interpolations, glosses, 
becoming part of the text, with a score of other iiriper- 
fections; that they contain contradictions, and often 
absurdities, to say nothing of immoralities. Ultimate- 
ly every Eevelation must be brought to the bar of 
reason, and as a matter of fact, is so brought in 
practi(*e, even the most ‘^orthodox Brahmaiia in 
Hinduism, disregarding all the Shastraic injunctions 
which he finds to be impracticable or even incon- 
venient, while he uses those w'hich suit him to condemn 
his unorthodox’^ neighbours. 

No Eevelation is accepted as fully binding in any 
ancient religion, but by common consent the incon- 
venient parts are quietly dropped, and the evil parts 
repudiated. Eevelation as a basis for morality is 
impossible. But all sacred books contain rnncli tliat 
is pure, lofty, inspiring, belonging to the liighest 
morality, tlie true utterances of the Sages and Saints 
of mankind. These precepts will be regardtd with 
reverence by the Avise, and slioiild be used as authori- 
tative teaching for the young and the uninstructed as 
moral textbooks — like textbooks in other -sciences — 
and as containing moral truths, some oC wliich can bf; 
verified by all morally advanced persons, and others 
verifiable only by those who reaeli the level of the 
original teachers. 
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INTUITION 

Whkn scholarship, reason and conscience have 
riijide impossible the acceptance of Revelation as the 
b('drock of morality, the student^ — especially in the 
West — is apt next to test ‘‘ rntnition^^ as a probable 
basis for etliics. In the East, this idea has not 
appealed to the thinker in the sense in wliich the 
word Intuiiion is used in the Wc^st. Tlie moralist in 
the East has leased ethics on Revelation, or on Evolu- 
tion, or on Illumination — the last being the basis of 
fch.^ Mystic . Inl nition — which by moralists like Theo* 
d«. I’H l*aj k'’r, Frances I Vwcr Cobb, and many Theists, 
is spoken of ar tlie Voice fd God in tlie human soul 
— -is ident .lied by ihese with conscience,’^ so that to 
I ts(i moralii y Intuition is etjuivalent to basing it on 
conscieiiee, and making the dictate of conscienJe the 
categorical imperative , the inner voice which declares 
authoritnnvely ^‘’Thoii shalt,” or Thou shalt not 
Now it is true iliat for each individual tliere is no 
better, no safer, guide i ^uin his own cn iscience and 
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that when the moralist says to the inquirer : Obey 
your conscience,” he is giving him sound ethical 
advice. None tlie less is the thinker faced with an 
apparently insuperable diniculty in the way of accept- 
ing consci(?nce as an ethical basis ; for lie finds the 
voice oE conscience varying with civilisation, education, 
race, religion, traditions, customs, and if it be, indeed, 
the voice of God in man, he cannot but see — in a sense 
quite different from that intended by the writer — that 
God “ in divers manners spoke in past times More- 
over he observes, as an historical fact, that some of the 
worst crimes which have disgraced humanity have 
been done in obedience to the voice of conscience. 
It is quite ch^ar that Cromwell at Drogheda was 
obeying consciem^e, was doing that which he consci- 
entiously bidieved to be the Will of God ; and there 
is no reason to doubt that a man like Torquemada 
was also carrying out what ho conscientiously believed 
to be the Divine Will in tlie war which lie waged 
against heresy through the Inquisition. 

In this moral chaos, with such a clash of discordant 

Divine Voices,” where shall sure guidance ])e found ? 
One recalls the bitter gibe of Laud to the Puritan, 
who urged that he must follow his conscienc.e : ‘‘ Yea, 
verily ; but take lioed that thy conscience l)e not the 
conscience of a fool.” 

Conscienee speaks with authority, whenever it 
apeahs at all. Its voice is imperial, strong and clear. 
None the leas is it often uninformed, mistaken, in its 
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dictate. There is an Intuition which is verily the 
voice of the Spirit in man, in the Grod-illuminated man, 
which is dealt with in the fifth chapter. But the 
Intuition recognised in the West, and identilied with 
conscience, is something far other. 

For the sake of clarity, we must define what con- 
science is wsince we have said what it is not : that it is 
not the voice of the Spirit in man, that it is not the 
voice of God. 

(hmscience is the result of the accumulated experi- 
ence gained by each man in his previous lives. Each 
of us is an Immortal Sj'irit, a Divine fragment, a Self : 

A fragment of mine own Self, transformed in the 
world of life into an immortal Spirit, draweth round • 
itsi'lf the senses, of wliich the mind is the sixth, veiled 
in Matter.^’ Sucli is each man. lie evolves into 
luanifi'stcil power*^ all the poientiiililies unfolded in 
him by vlrtm^ of bis divine parentage, and this is 
effected by repeaii'd births into this world, wherein 
he gaslit rs experienci^, repeated deaths out of this 
world into rlie Ollier twain — the whei'l of births and 
deaths . urris a ili three worlds — wherein 

ho reap- in ^»ain the results of experiences gathered 
oy disri^gard of lew, and assimilates, transforming 
int(' bicult y, moral and mental, the results of expcftieiic© 
gathered in harmony with l*i.w. Having transmuted 
experience into faculty, he returns to earth for the 
gathering of new experience, dealt with as before 
after physical death. Tl.cs the Spirit u refolds, or the 
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man evolves — whichever expression is preferred to 
indicate this growth. Very similarly doth the 
physical body grow ; a man eats food ; digests it, 
assimilates it, transmutes it into the materials of his 
body ; ill food causes pain, even disease ; good food 
strengthens, and makes for growth. The outer is a 
reflection of the inner. 

Now conscience is the sum total of the experiences 
in past lives wliich have borne sweet and bitter fruit, 
according as tliey were in accord or disaccord with 
surrounding natural law. This sum total of 'i)}iysical 
experiences, which result in increased or diminished 
life, we call instinct, and it is life-preserving. The 
sum total of our interwoven mental and moral ex- 
periences, in our relations witli others, is moral 
instinct, or conscience, and it is harmonising, impels 
to good — a word which we shall define in our 
fourth chapter. 

Ilence conscience depends on the experiences 
through which we have passed in previous lives, and 
is necessarily an individual possession. Jt differs 
where the past experience is different, as in the savage 
and the civilised man, the dolt and the talented, the 
fool and the genius, the criminal and the saint. The 
voice 'of God would speak alike in all ; the experience 
of the past speaks diiferently in each. ITence also 
the consciences of men at a similar evolutioriary loxe] 
speak alike on broad questions of right and wrong, 
good and evil. On these the voice ” is clear. But 
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there are many questions whereon past experience 
fails us, and then conscience fails to speak. We are 
in doubt ; two apparent duties conflict ; two ways seem 
equally right or equally wrong. I do not know 
Iiat I ought to do,” says the perplexed moralist, 
hearing no inner voice. In such cases, we must seek 
to form the best judgment we can, and then act boldly. 
If unknowingly we disiM'gard some hidden law we 
shall suffer, and that experi^^nce will be added to our 
sum total, and in similar circumstances in the future, 
conscience, throiigli tlie aid of this added experience, 
will have found a voice. 

11 ej ice we may ever, having judged as best we can, 
act boldly, and learn increased wisdom from the result* 

^fiicli iTior- 1 cowardice, paralysing action, has 
rosulled from th(‘ Christian idea of sin,” as some- 
thing that incurs the wrath of God,” and that needs 
to be ‘‘forgiven,” in order to es^*ape an artificial — 
not a natural — penalty. We gain knowledge by 
experieiice, anu disia^gard of a law, where it is not 
know!', should cauje us no distress, no remorse, no 
“ vepem-’rK'e. '' oi,!y a quiet mental note that we must 
■»i rutnre remember the law Avhich Ave disregarded and 
ijiakci <Hir conduct harmonise thereAvitli. Wliore con- 
scieneo dot not speak, hoAv shall we act? The way is 
Avell km wn to all tlnuightfiil people : we first try to 
eliminate all persona^ desire from the consideration of 
the sulqect on wdiich decision is needed, so that the 
mental atmosphere mry . r;t be rendered a distorting 
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medium by the mists of personal pleasure or pain ; 
next, we place before us all the circumstances, giving 
each its due weight ; then, we decide ; the next step 
depends on whether wo believe in Higher Powers or 
not; if we do, we sit down quietly and alone ; we 
place our decision before us ; we suspend all thought, 
but remain mentally alert — all mental ear, as it were ; 
we ask for help from God, from our Teacher, from 
our own Higher Self; into that silence comes the 
decision. We obey it, without further consideration, 
and then we watch the result, and judge by that of 
the value of the decision, for it may have come from 
the higher or from the lower Self. But, as we did 
our very best, we feel no trouble, even if the decision 
should be wrong and bring us pain. We have gained 
an experience, and will do better next time. The 
trouble, tlie pain, we have brought on ourselves l>y 
our ignorance, we note, as showing that we have 
disregarded a law, and we profit by the additional 
knowledge in the future. 

Thus understanding conscience, we shall not take 
it as a basis of morality, but as our best available indi- 
vidual liglit. We shall judge our conscience, educate 
it, evolve it by mental effort, by careful observation. 
As we learn more, our conscience will develop ; as we 
act up to the highest we can see, our vision will 
become ever clearer, and our ear more sensitive. As 
muscles develop by exercise, so conscience develops 
by activity, and as we use our lamp it burns the more 
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brightly. But let it ever be remembered that it is a 
maii^s own experience that must guide him, and his 
own conscience that must decide. To overrule the 
conscience of another is to induce in him moral 
paralysis, and to seek to dominate the will of another 
ift :h crime. 
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UTILITY 

To thoao whose intolligence and conscience had 
revolted against the crude and immoral maxims mixed 
up with noble precepts in Kevolaiion ; to those who 
recognised the inipossibility of accepting the varying 
voices of Intuition as a moral guide ; to all those the 
theory that Morality was bas(‘d oiiLTtility, came as a 
welcome and rational ladief. It promised a scientific 
certitude to moral precepts; it loft the intellect free 
to inquire and to challenge; it threw man back on 
grounds which wore found in this world alone, and 
could be tested by reason and experience ; it- derived 
no authority from antiquity, no sanction from religion ; 
it stood entirely on its own feet, independently o£ the 
many conflicting elements which were found in the 
relii^ions of tln^ past and present. 

The basis for morality, according to Utility, is the 
greatest happiness of tJie greatest number ; that which 
conduces to the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number is Right ; that which does not is W rong. 
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This general maxim being laid down, it remains for 
the stuflent to study history, to analyse experience, 
and by a close and careful investigation into human 
nature and human relations to elaborate a moral code 
which would bring about general happiness and well- 
ing. This, so far, has not been done. Utility has 
been a hand-to-mouth ” moral basis, and certain 
rough rules of conduct have grown up by experience 
and the necessities of life, without any definite 
investigation into, or codifying of, experience. Man’s 
moral basis as a rule is a compound of partially 
accepted revelations and partially admitted con- 
s(^'ences, with a practiced application of the principle 
of ^‘tliat which works best”. The majority arc? not 
phil >soph(^rs, and care little for a logical basis. They 
j..re nnconscii^’is empirics, and their morality is 
empiric}!,!, 

Mr. fiiarles Uradiaugli, considering that the maxim 
(lid not sufficiently guard the interests of the minority, 
and tKai, so far s.s was possible, these also should be 
('orisideiM.Mi end guarded, added another phrase ; his 
run, *' ^flu’ g»*eatcst happiness of the greatest 
number, wall the ’ 'ast injury to any.” Tlie rule was 
('‘U'iaiTily impi’oved by the addition, but it did not 
remove many nf tin? objections raised. » 

It was urged by the Utilitarian that morality had 
devreloped out of the social side of human beings ; 
that men, as social animals, desired tc live in perman- 
ent relation 1 with each other, and that this resulted 
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in the formation of families ; men could not be happy 
in solitude ; the persistence of these groups, amid the 
conflicting interests of the individuals who composed 
them, could only be secured by recognising that the 
interests of the majority must prevail, and form the 
rule of conduct for tlie whole family. Morality, it 
was pointed out, thus began in family relations, and 
conduct which disrupted the family was wrong, while 
that which strengthened and consolidated it was 
right. Thus family morality was established. As 
families congregated together foi mutual protection 
and support, their separate interests as families were 
found to be conflicting, and so a modus vivmdi 
was sought in the same principle which governed 
relations within the family : the common in- 

terests of the grouped families, the tribe, must 
prevail over the separate and conflicting inter- 
ests of the separate families ; that which disrupted 
the tribe was wrong, while that whicli strengthened 
and consolidated it was right. Thus tril)al morality 
was established. The next step was taken as tribes 
grouped themselves together and became a nation, 
and morality extended so as to include all who were 
within the nation ; that which disrupted the nation 
was ^y»'ong, and that which consolidated and streng- 
thened it was right. Thus national morality was 
established. Further than that, utilitarian morality 
has not progressed, and international relations have 
not yet been moralised ; they remain in the savage 
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state^ and recognise no moral law. Germany has 
boldly accepted this position, and declares formally 
that, for the State, Might is Right, and that all which 
the State can do for its own aggrandisement, for the 
increase of its power, it may and ought to do, for 
\ ere is no rule of conduct to which it owes obedience ; 
it is a law unto itself. Other nations have not form- 
ularised the statement in their literature as Germany 
has done, but the strong nations have acted upon it in 
their dealings with the weaker nations, although the 
dawning sense of an international morality in the 
i)rUer of them has led to the defence of international 
wroiig by the tyrant\s jdea, necessity The most 
Hagrant instance of the utter disregard of right and 
wrong as between nations, is, perhaps, the action of 
(in' allied Fain penn nations against China — in which 
thi' linn t])eory of fright fubi ess ” was enunciated by 
the Gei'inan Kaiser — but the liistory of nations so far 
is a hisiory of continual tramplings oji the weak by 
tlu; strong, and with the coming to the front of the 
( ■Iristian wdiite nations, and their grow th in scientific 
Isijowled're and l imreby in power, th(‘ coloured nations 
ind w hftlie' civilised or savage, have been coii- 

ii’irilly exploited and oppressed. International 
morality, at [)reseiil, does not e:sist. Murdt . Nv^tbin 
' ne family, ; !:e tribe, and the nation is inai ked as a 
erane, save that judicial murdcu', capital punishment, 
IS permitted — on the principle of (supposed) Utility, 
ihit multiple murder outside the nation — War — is not 
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regarded as criminal, nor is theft wrong,” when 
committed by a strong nation on a weak one. It may 
be that out of the widespread misery caused by the 
present War, some international morality may be 
developed. 

We may admit that, as a matter of historical and 
present fact, Utility has been everywhere tacitly 
accepted as the basis of morality, defective as it is as 
a theory. Utility is used as the test of Revelation, as 
the test of Intuition, and precepts of Manu, Zara- 
thushtra, Moses, Christ, Muhammad, are acted on, or 
disregarded, according as they are considered to be 
useful, or harmful, or impracticable, to be suitable 
or unsuitable to the times. Inconsistencies in these 
matters do not trouble the practical ” ordinary man. 

The chief attack on the theory of Utility as 
a basis for morality has come from Christians, 
and has bc?en effected by challenging the word 
happiness ” as the equivalent of pleasure,” the 
greatest number ” as equivalent to “ individual,” 
and then denouncing the maxim as a morality for 
swine Virtue ” is placed in antagonism to happi- 
ness, and virtue, not happiness, is said to be the right 
aim for man. This really begs the question, for what 
is wrtue ” ? The crux of the whole matter lies there. 
Is virtue ” opposed to happiness,” or is it a means 
to happiness ? Why is the word pleasure ” sub- 
stituted for happiness ” when utility is attacked ? 
We may take the second question first. 
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Pleasure,” in ordinary parlance, means an im- 
mediate and transitory form of happiness and usually 
a happiness of the body rather than of the emotions 
and the mind. Hence the swine”. A sensual 
enjoyment is a '^pleasure union with God would not 
be called a pleasure, but happiness. An old defini- 
tion of man^s true object is : ‘‘ To know God, and to 

enjoy Him for ever.” There happiness is clearly 
made the true end of man. The assailant changes 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number ” 
into the pleasure of the individual,” and having 
created this man. of straw, he triumphantly knocks it 
down. 

Does not virtue lead to happiness ? Is it not a 
condition of happiness? How does the Christian 
define virtue ? It is obedience to the Will of 
God. But he only obeys that Will as revealed ” so 
far as it agrees with Utility. He no longer slays the 
heretic, and he suffers the witch to live. He does 
not give his cloak to the thief who has stolen his 
coat, but he hands over the thief to the policeman. 
Moreover, as Herbert Spencer pointed out, he follows 
virtue as leading to heaven; if right conduct led him 
to everlasting torture, would he still pursue it ? Or 
would he revise his idea of right conduct? 'The 
martyr dies for the truth he vsees, because it is easier 
to him to die than to betray truth. He could not live 
on happily as a conscious liar. The nobility of a 
man^s character is tested by the things which give 
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him pleasure. The joy in following truth, in striving 
after the noblest he can see — that is the greatest 
happiness ; to sacrifice present enjoyment for the 
service of others is not self-denial, but self-expression, 
to the Spirit who is man. 

Where Utility fails is that it does not inspire, save 
where the spiritual life is already seen to be the high- 
est happiness of the individual, because it conduces 
to the good of all, not only of the greatest number ”, 
Men who thus feel have inspiration from within 
themselves and need no outside moral code, no 
compelling external law. Ordinary men, the huge 
majority at the present stage of evolution, need either 
compulsion or inspiration, otherwise they will not 
control their animal nature, they will not sacrifice an 
immediate pleasure to a permanent increase of happi- 
ness, they will not sacrifice personal gain to the 
common good. The least developed of these are 
almost entirely influenced by fear of personal pain 
and wish for personal pleasure ; they will not put 
their hand into the fire, because they know that fire 
burns, and no one accuses them of a ^Mow motive 
because they do not burn themselves ; religion shows 
them that the results of the disregard of moral and 
meiffal law work out in suffering after death as well 
as before it, and that the results of obedience to such 
laws similarly work out in post-mortem pleasure. It 
thus supplies a useful element in the early stages of 
moral development. 
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At a higher stage, love of God and the wish to 
please Him” by leading an exemplary life is a 
motive offered by religion, and this inspires to purity 
and to self-sacrifice ; again, this is no more ignoble 
than the wish to please the father, the mother, the 
friend. Many a lad keeps pure to please his mother, 
because he loves her. So religious men try to live 
nobly to please God, because they love Him. At a 
higher stage yet, the good of the people, the good of 
the race, of humanity in the future, acts as a potent 
inspiration. But this does not touch the selfish lower 
types. Hence Utility fails as a compelling power 
with the majority, and is insufficient as motive. Add. 
to this the radical fault that it does not place morality 
on a universal basis, the happiness of all, that it 
disregards the happiness of the minority, and its 
unsatisfactory nature is seen. It has much of truth 
in it ; it enters as a determining factor into all systems 
of etliics, even where nominally ignored or directly 
rejected ; it is a better basis in theory, though a worse 
one in practice, than either Revelation or Intuition, 
bat it is incomplete. We must seek further for a 
solid basis of morality. 



IV 

EVOLUTION 

We come now to the sure basis of morality, the bed- 
rock of Nature, whereon Morality may be built 
beyond all shaking and change, built as a Science 
with recognised laws, and in a form intelligible and 
capable of indefinite expansion. Evolution ‘is re- 
cognised as the method of Nature, her method in all 
her realms, and according to the ascertained laws of 
Nature, so far as they are known, all wise and 
thoughtful people endeavour to guide themselves. In 
making Morality a Science, we give it a binding force, 
and render it of universal application ; moreover, we 
incorporate into it all the fragments of truth which 
exist in other systems, and which have lent to them 
their authority, their appeal to the intellect and the 
heaft. 

Lett us first define Morality. It is the science of 
human relations, the Science of Conduct, and its laws, 
as inviolable, as sure, as changeless, as all other 
laws of Nature, can be discovered and formulated. 
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Harmony with these laws, like harmony with all 
other natural laws, is the condition of happiness, for 
in a realm of daw none can move without pain while 
disregarding law. A law of Nature is the statement 
of an inviolable and constant sequence external to 
ourselves and unchangeable by our will, and amid the 
conditions of these inviolable sequences we live, from 
these we cannot escape. One choice alone is ours : 
to live in harmony with them or to disregard them / 
violate them we cannot, but we can dash ourselves 
against them ; then the law asserts itself in the* 
sufEi^ring that results from our Hinging ourselves 
against it, or from our disregarding its existence ; its 
existence is proved as well by' the pain that results 
from our disregard of it, as by the pleasure that results 
from our harmony with it. Only a fool deliberately and 
gratuitously disregards a natural law when he knows of 
its existence; a man shapes his conduct so as to avoid 
the pain which results from clashing with it, unless he 
deliberately disregards the pain in view of a result to 
be brought about, which he considers to be worth more 
than the purchase price of pain. The Science of Mor- 
ality, of Right Conduct, lays down the conditions of 
v^harmonious relations l)etween individuals, and their 
several environments small or large, families, soci^ies,. 
nations, humanity as a whole. Only by the knowledge 
and observance of these laws can men be either 
permanently healthy or permanently happy, can they 
live in peace and prosperity. Where morality is 
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unknown or disregarded, friction inevitably arises, 
disharmony and pain result ; for Nature is a settled 
Order in the mental and moral worlds as much as in 
the physical, and only by knowledge of that Order 
and by obedience to it can harmony, health and 
happiness be secured/’ 

The religious man sees in the laws of Nature the 
manifestation of the Divine Nature, and in obedience 
to and co-operation with them, he sees obedience to 
and co-operation with the Will of God. The non- 
religious man sees them as sequences he cannot alter, 
on harmony with which his happiness, his comfort, 
depends. In either case they have a binding force. 
The man belonging to any exoteric religion will 
modify by them the precepts of his Scriptures, real- 
ising that morality rises as Evolution proceeds. He 
does thus modify scriptural precepts by practical obe- 
dience or disregard, whether he do it by theory or 
not. But it is better that theory and practice should 
correspond. The intuitionist will understand that 
conscience, accumulated experience, has developed 
by experience within these laws. The utilitarian 
will see that the happiness of ’all, not only of the 
greatest number, must be ensured by a true 
morality, and will understand why Happiness 
is the result thereof. Mann indicates the various 
bases v^ry significantly: The whole Veda is the 
source of the Sacred Law [Revelation], next the 
tradition [Conscience] and the virtuous conduct of 
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those who know [Utility], also the customs of holy 
men [Evolution] and self-satisfaction [Mysticism]” 
(ii, 6.). It is true that happiness can result only by har- 
mony with law, harmony with the Divine Will which 
is embodied in law — we need not quarrel over names 
— and the Science of Right Conduct, “ by establishing 
righteousness brings about Happiness ”, It may 
therefore be truly said that the object of Morality is 
Universal Happiness. Why the doing of a right 
action causes a flow of happiness in the doer, even in 
the midst of a keen temporary pain entailed by it, we 
shall sec under Mysticism ”, 

The moment we base Morality on Evolution, we see 
that it must change with the stage of evolution 
reached, and that the duty — that which ought to be 
done — (.)f the civilised and highly advanced man is 
not the same as the duty of the savage. One set of 
duties for men in the Krta age, different ones in the 
Treta and in Ihe Dviipara, and another in the Kali.” 
{ManusmrHy i, 85.) Different ages bring new duties. 
But if Morality be based on Evolution we can at once 
define what is Right ” and what is “ Wrong That 
is Right which subserves Evolution ; that is Wrong 
which antagonises it. Or in other words, for those 
of us who believe that God^s method for this woiflfl is 
the evolutionary: that is Eight which co-operates 
with His Will ; that is wrong which works against it. 

Revelation ” is an attempt to state this at any given 
time ; Intuition” is the result of successful attempts 
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to do this ; Utility is the application o£ observed 
results of happiness and misery which flow from, 
obedience to this^ or disregard thereof. 

Evolution is the unfolding and manifestation of life- 
energies, the unfolding of the capacities of conscious- 
ness, the manifestation of these ever-increasing 
capacities in ever-improving and more plastic forms. 
The primary truth of Morality, as of Religion and of 
Science, is the Unity of Life, One Life ever unfolding 
in endless varieties of forms ; the essence of all beings 
is the same, the inequalities are the marks of the 
stage of its uiifoldment. 

When we base Morality on Evolution, we cannot 
have, it is obvious, one cut and dry rule for all. 
Those who want cut and dry rules must go to their 
Scriptures for them, and even then, as the rules in the 
Scriptures are contradictory — both as between Script- 
ures and within any given Scripture — they must call 
in the help of Intuition and Utility in the making of 
their code, in their selective process. This selective 
process will be largely moulded by the public opinion 
of their country and age, emphasising some precepts 
and ignoring others, and the code will be the 
expression of the average morality of tl)e time. If 
this* clumsy and uncertain fashion of finding a rule of 
conduct does not suit us, we must be willing to exert 
our intelligence, to take a large view of the evolution- 
ary process, and to deduce our moral precepts at any 
given stage by applying our reason to the scrutiny 
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of this process at that stage. This scrutiny is a 
laborious one ; but Truth is the prize of effort in the 
search therefor, it is not an unearned gift to the 
slothful and the careless. 

This large view of /the evolutionary process shows 
us that it is best studied in two great divisions : the 
first from the savage to the highly civilised man who 
is still working primarily for himself and his family, 
still working for private ends predominantly; and 
the second, at present but sparsely followed, in which 
the man, realising the supreme claim of the whole 
upon its part, seeks the public good predominantly, 
renounces individual advantages and private gains, 
and consecrates himself to the service of God and of 
man. The Hindu calls the first section of evolution 
the Pravrtti Marga, the Path of Porthgoing ; the 
second the Nivrtti Marga, the Path of Return. In 
the first, the man evolves by taking ; in the second, 
by giving. In the first, he incurs debts ; in the 
second, he pays them. In the first, he acquires; in 
the second, he renounces. In the first, he lives for the 
profit of the smaller self ; in the second, for the 
service of the One Self. In the first, he claims 
Rights ; in the second, he discharges Duties. 

Thus Morality is seen from two view-points, an^ the 
virtues it comprises fall into two groups. Men are 
surrounded on every side by objects of desire, and 
the use of these is to evoke the desire to possess tliem^ 
to stimulate exertion, to inspire efforts, and thus to 
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make faculty, capacity — strength, intelligence, alert- 
ness, judgment, perseverance, patience, fortitude. 
Those who regard the world as God-emanated and 
God-guided, must inevitably realise that the relation 
of man — susceptible to pleasure and pain by contact 
with his environment — to his environment — filled 
with pleasure and pain-giving objects — must be 
intended to provoke in man the desire to possess the 
pleasure-giving, to avoid the pain-giving. In fact, 
God^s lures to exertion are pleasures ; His warnings 
are pains and the interplay between man and 
environment causes evolution. The man who does 
not believe in God has only to substitute the word 
Nature ” for God ” and to leave out the idea of 
design, and the argument remains the same : man’s 
relation to his environment provokes exertion, and 
thus evolution. A man on the Path of Forthgoing 
will, at first, seize everything he desires, careless of 
others, and will gradually learn, from the attacks 
of the despoiled, some respect for the rights of 
others ; the lesson will be learnt more quickly by the 
teaching of more advanced men — Rshis, Founders of 
Religions, Sages, and the like — ^who tell him that 
if he kills, robs, tramples on others, he will suffer. 
He ^oes all these things ; he suffers; he learns — his 
post-mortem lives helping him much in the learning. 
Later on, he lives a more controlled and regulated life, 
and he may blamelessly enjoy the objects of desire, 
pro^dded he injure none in ,the taking, Hinduism 
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lays down, as the proper pursuits for the household 
life, the gaining of wealth, the performance of 
the duties of the position held, the gratification of 
desire. The desires will become subtler and more 
refined as intelligence fashions them and as emotions 
replace passions ; but throughout the treading of the 
Path of Forthgoing, the desire for fruit is the 
necessary and blameless motive for'ex(U’tion. Without 
this, the man at this stage of evolution becomes 
lethargic and does not evolve. Desire subserves 
Evolution, and it is Right. The gratification of 
Desire may lead a man to do injury to others, and as 
soon as he has developed enough to understand this, 
then the gratification becomes wrong, because, for- 
getting the Unity, he has inflicted harm on one who 
shares life with him, and has thus hampered evolution. 
The sense of Unity is the root-Lo\e, the Uniter, and 
Love is the expression of the attraction of the sepa- 
rated towards union ; out of Love?, controlled by reason 
and by the desire for the happiness of all, grow all 
Virtues, which are but permanent, universal, special- 
forms of love. So also is the sense of Separate- 
Jiess the root-Hate, the Divider, the expression of the 
repulsion of the separated fi-om each other. Out of 
this grow all Vices, the permanent, universal, special- 
ised forms of Hate. That which Love does for 
the Beloved, that Virtue does for all who need its 
aid, so far as its power extends. That which 
Hate wreaks on the Abhorred, that Vice does 
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to all who obstruct its path, so far as its power 
-extends. 

Virtues and Vices are fixed emotional states. The 
Virtues are fixed Love-emotions, regulated and con- 
trolled by enlightened intelligence seeing the Unity ; 
the Vices are fixed Hate-emotions, strengthened and 
intensified by the unenlightened intelligence, seeing 
the separateness.'! [Universal Text Book, ii, 32.) It 
is obvious that virtues are constructive and vices 
destructive, for Love holds together, while Hate 
disintegrates. Yet the modified form of Hate — 
antagonism, competition — had its part to play in the 
earlier stages of human evolution, developing 
strength, courage, and endurance, and while Love 
built up Nations within themselves. Hate made each 
strong against its competitor. And within Nations, 
there has been conflict of classes, class and caste war, 
and all this modified and softened by a growing sense 
of a common good, until Competition, the characteris- 
tic of the Path of Forthgoing tends to change 
into Co-operation, the characteristic of the Path 
of Return. The Path of Forthgoing mi|st still be 
trodden by many, but the number is decreasing; 
more and more are turning towards the Path of 
Retiirn. Ideals are formulated by the leaders of 
Humanity, and the Ideals held up to-day are increas- 
ingly those of Love and of Service. During the first 
stage, man grasps at everything he desires apd 
dev'dops a strong individuality by conflict; in the 
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econd, he shares all he has^ and yokes that individ- 
uality to service; ever-increasing separation is the 
key-note of the one; ever-increasing unity is the key- 
noie of the other. Hence we need not brand as evil 
the rough aggression and the fierce struggles of bar- 
barous times ; they were a necessary stage of growth 
and were at that stage Right, and in the divine plan. 
But now those days are over, strength has been won ; 
the time has come when the separated selves must 
gradually draw together, and to co-operate with the 
divine Will which is working for union is the Right. 
The Right which is the outcome of Love, directed by 
reason, at the present stage of evolution, then, seeks 
an ever-increasing realisation of Unity, a drawing 
together of the separated selves. That which by 
establishing harmonious relations makes for Unity is 
Right ; that which divides and disintegrates, which 
makes for separation, is Wrong. {ibid,, 10, 11.) 

Hinduism, on which the whole of this is based, has 
added to this broad criterion the division of a life 
into four stages, to each of which appropriate virtues 
are assigned : the Student Period, with its virtues of 
perfect continence, industry, frugality, exertion ; the 
Household Period, with its virtue of duties appropriate 
to the position, the earning and enjoying of weaRh, 
the gratification of desires; the Retiiement Period, 
with the virtues of the renouncing of worldly gain and 
( f sacrifice ; the Ascetic Period, of complete renunci-' 
ation, meditation and preparation for post-mortem life. 
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These indications make more easy the decisions as to 
Right and Wrong. 

The more we think upon and work out into detail 
this view of Morality as based on Evolution, the more 
we realise its soundness, and the more we find that 
the moral law is as discoverable by observation, by 
reason, and by experiment, as any other law of Nature. 
If a man disregards it, either ignorantly or wilfully, 
he suffers. A man may disregard physical hygienic 
and sanitary laws because of his ignorance ; none the 
less will he suffer from physical disease. A man may 
disregard moral laws because of ignorance ; none the 
less will he suffer from moral disease. The sign of 
disease in both oases is pain and unhappiness ; 
experts in both cases warn us, and if we disregard 
the warning, we learn its truth late* by experience. 
There is no hurry ; but the law is sure. Working 
with the law, man evolves swiftly with happiness ; 
working against it, he evolves slowly with pain. 
In either case, he evolves, advancing joyously as 
a free man, or scourged onwards as a slave. The 
most obstinate fool in life^s class, refusing to learn, 
fortunately dies and cannot quite escape after death 
the knowledge of his folly. 

«Jjet the reader try for himself the solution of moral 
problems, accepting, as a hypothesis, the facts of 
evolution and of the two halves of its huge spiral, and 
See for himself if this view does not offer a rational, 
intelligible, practical meaning to the much-vexed 
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words. Right and Wrong. Let him see how it 
embraces all that is true in the other bases suggested, 
is iheir summation, and rationalises their precepts. 
He will find that Morality is no longer dependent on 
the maxims of great Teachers — though indeed they 
proclaimed its changeless laws — nor on the imperfect 
resultant of individual experiences, nor on the hap- 
piness of some only of the great human family, but 
that it inheres ^ the very nature of things, an essen- 
tial law of happy life^^nd ordered progress. Then 
indeed is Morality founded on a basis that cannot be 
moved ; then indeed can it speak with an imperial 
authority the ought that must be obeyed ; then it 
unfolds its beauty as humanity evolves to its perfect- 
ing, and leads to Bliss Eternal, the Brahman Bliss, 
where the human will, in fullest freedom, accords 
itself in harmony with the divine. 


3 



V 

MYSTICISM 

Mysticism cannot be spoken of as a basis of morality 
in the sense in which Revelation, Intuition, Utility 
and Evolution are bases, for it is valid only for the 
individual, not for everybody ; for the true Mystic, 
the dictates of the‘ Outer or Inner God are imperial, 
compelling, but to any one else they are entirely 
unauthoritative. None the less, as tlie influence of the 
Mystic is wide-reaching, and his dicta are accepted 
by many as a trustworthy revelation — are not all 
revelations communicated by Mystics ‘r* — or as the 
intuition of an illuminated conscience, or as showing 
the highest utility, or as ilic result of an evolution 
higher than the normal, it is worth while to consider 
their value. 

T!iysticism is the realisation of Cod, of the Universal 
Self. It is attained either as a realisation of God 
outside the Mystic, or within liimself. In the first 
case, it is usually reached from withi?i a religion, by 
exceptionally intense love and devotion, accompanied 
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by purity of life, for only the pure in heart shall see 
God The external means are prayer to and 
meditation on the Object of devotion — Shri Rama, Shri 
Krshoa, the Lord Jesus — long continued and perse- 
vering, and the devotee realises his Divinity by ecstacy 
attaining Union thereby. Such Mystics are, for the 
most part, valuable to the world as creating an 
atmosphere of spirituality, which raises the general 
level of religious feeling an those who come 
within its area; India has especially profited by 
the considerable number of such Mystics found 
within its borders in past times, a\id to a lesser extent 
to-day; everyone who practises, for instance, 
meditation, knows that it is easier here than elsewhere, 
and all sensitive persons feel the Indian atmosphere*'. 
Outside this, such Mystics occasionally write vjiluable 
books, containing high ideals of the spiritual life. As 
a rule, they do not concern themselves with the affairs 
of the outer world, which they regard as unimportant. 
Their cry continually is that the world is evil, and 
ihey call on men to leave it, not to improve it. To 
them God and the world are in opposition, " tlie world, 
the flesh, and the devil " are the three great enemies 
of the spiritual life. In the West, this is almost 
universal, for in the Roman Catholic Church seclmlten 
is the mark of the religious life, and “ the religious ” 
are the monk and the nun, the religious " and the 
^‘secular" being in opposition. In truth, where the 
realisation of God outside himself is sought by the 
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devotee, seclusipn is necessity for success, if only 
for the time which is required for meditation, the essen- 
tial preliminary of ecstacy. In the very rare Mystics 
of non-Catholic communions, fall ecstacy is scarcely, 
if at all, known or even recognised ; an overpowering 
sense of the divine Presence ea^erienced, biit it is a 
Presence out^jide the worshi]^per ; it is accompanied 
with a. deliheAte surrender of the will to Groi3, and 
a fe^Ihg on the paj^t of the man that he becomes 
an instrument} of the divine Will ; thie he carries 
with ^ him int«i * outer life, and, undirected by love 
and .^e illuminated reason, it often lands the 
half -developed Mystic into fanaticism and cruelty ; 
no one who has read Oliver Cromweirs letters can 
deny that he wao a Mystic, ^lialf -developed, and it is 
on him that liord Rosebery founded 1^ dictum of the 
formidable ^nature of the practical Mystic ” ; the 
ever present sense of a divine Power behind himself 
gjyes such a man a.poiver that ordinary men cannot 
Successfully oppose ; "but this sense affords no moral 
basis, as, witness the massacre of Drogheda. Such 
a Mystic, belonging to a partiq^ilar religion, as he 
always does, takes the revelatibn of his religion as 
his moral pode, and Cromwell felt hjlBself as the 
aVfhging sword of his God, as did the Hebrews 
fighting with the Amalekites. No man who aqc^pts 
a revelation as his guide can be regarc^W as 
more than partially a Mystic. He has the Mystic 
temperament only, and that^ undoubtedly gives him 
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•a.strength far beyond. the strei^h of those who hare 
it not. 

The true Mystic, realising God, has no need of any 
Rcriptures, for he has touched the source whence 
all Scriptures flow. Ari " enlightened*^ Brahma^a, 
says Shi*T' Kr^hija, no more need dt the 'Vedas, 
than a man needs a tank in a place which is over- 
flowing with water. The value ol cisterns, of 
reservoirs, is pastj when a man is seated besi&e 
an ever-flowing spring. As DeaW Inge has 
pointed out, Mysticism is the most scieli'tific 'forip^of 
religion, for it bases itself^ as does all science, on 
experience and experiment — experiment^^eing onljr a 
specialised form of experience, devised either to 
discover or to verify. v. ■ 

We have seeuthe Mystic who realises ^d out^de 
himself and seeks Union with Him. There remains 
the most .^ interesting, the most effective l6rm of 
Mysticism, the realisation a man of God within 
himself. Here meditatioti is also a necessity, and 
the man who is born with a high capacity for con- 
centration is merely^a man who has practised it in 
previous live®. . A Kfe or liVes of study and seclu- 
sion often prfcede a life of tremendous and sustained 
activity in the physical world. The realisation's 
preceded by control of the body, control of the emo- 
tions and control of the mind, for the power to hold 
thclte in complete stillness is necessary, if a man is to 
penetrate into those nature in 
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which alone is to be found the shrine of the inner 
God. The subtle music of that sphere is drowned 
by the clatter of the lower bodies as the most ex- 
quisite notes of the Vina are lost in the crude harsh 
sound of the harmonium. The Voice of the Silence can 
only be heard in the silence, ^and all the desires of 
the heart must be paralysed ere can arise in the 
tranquillity of senses and mind, the glorious 
majesty of the Self. Only in the desert of lone- 
liness rises that Sun in all His glory, for all objects 
that might cloud His dawning must vanish ; only 
^'when half-Gods go/^ does God arise. P]ven the 
outer (Pod must hide, ere the Inner God can manifest ; 
the crj\of agony of the Crucified must be wrung from 
the tortured li])s ; My God, my God, why hast Thm 
forsaken me ? ” precedes the realisation of the God 
within. 

Through this all Mystics pass who are needed for 
great service in the world, those whom Mr. Bagshot 
so acutely calls materialised Mystics The Mystics 
who find God outside themselves are the “ unniaterial- 
ised Mystics, and they serve the world in th(‘ 
ways above mentioned ; but the other, as Mr. 
Bagshot points out, transmute their mystic thought 
iflfco practical energy,^’ and these become tlie most' 
formidable powers known in the physical world. All 
that is based on injustice, fraud and wrong may well 
tremVe when one of these arises, for the Hidden God 
has become manifest, and wl^o may bar His way ? 
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• Such Mystics wear none of the outer signs of the 
^'religious ” — their renunciation is within, not without, 
there is no parade of outer holiness, no outer separa- 
tism from the world; Janaka the King, Krshi?a the 
Warrior-Statesman, are of these ; clothed in cotton 
cloth or cloth of gold, it matters not ; poor or rich, it 
boots not ; failing or succeeding, it is naught, for each 
apparent failure is the road to fuller success, and both 
are their servants, not their masters ; victory 
ever attends them, to-day or a century hence 
is equal, for they live in Eternity,- and with 
them it is ever To-day. Possessing nothing, all 
is theirs ; holding everything, nothing belongs to 
them. Misconception, misrepresentation, they meet 
with a smile, half -amused, all-forgiving ; the frowns, 
the taunts, the slanders of the men they live to serve 
are only the proofs of how much these foolish ones 
need their help, and how should those foolish ones 
liurb those on whom the Peace of the Eternal abides ? 

These Mystics are a law unto themselves, for the 
inner law has replaced the external compulsion. More 
rigid, for it is the law of their own nature ; more 
compelling, for it Is the Voice of the divine Will ; 
more exacting, for no pity, no pardon, is known to it . 
more all-embracing, for it sees the part only in 
whole. 

But it has, it ought to have, no authority outside the 
Myetic himself. It may persuade, it may win, it may 
inspire, but it may not claim obedience as of right. 
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For the Voice of the God within only becomes authorit- 
ative for another When the God within that other self 
answers the Mystic's appeal, and he recognises an 
ideal that he could not have formulated, unaided, for 
himself* The Mystic may shine as a Light, but a 
man must see with his own eyes, and there lies the 
world's safety ; the materialised Mystic, strong as he 
is, cannot, by virtue of the God within him, enslave 
his fellnw-men. 
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BY SCIEISCE. 


It. is now fourteen months, my Brothers, since 
h^.st I stood amongst you when I came to Calcutta 
last January twelve-month. 1 had only then made 
the acquaintance of, as I may say, the India of the 
South, with the various aspects that there may be 
found in her laws and in her religious thoughts. 
Leaving your caju’lul city I travelled northwards and 
we-twards and vi.^itcil several parts of India, those 
of the North and Norilnvest, and afterwards the 
Punjab. Thence I turned towards Bombay visiting 
scAcral cities on the way, and then westwards back 
to Pnirope, tlnu’e spiniding some inonths; and then 
s 'uth wards again to far Australia, where a new race 
is growing n[), where a. new nation as it wcie, is 
h'( ing Mo’ ig and iVoni lhat far oiYdislant I.sle, near 
to the >Sonth Pole, I come ba<‘k once more to the 
Mothei*lniid amongst you again to bring you once 
more a nn^^sage of t he .Lttnmal Verities (»! ISpirituality, 
U) speak amongst you once again the Pternal Truths 
whieli from ancient times have c.)me d(»wn. For 
whether it be in India or Europe or Australia there 
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is one mighty Spiritual Truth to be proclaimed, the 
one thing needed for the soul of man and that is the 
knowledge of its wanderings after the Spirit, the 
knowledge of the Will of the Supreme. And whether 
in the lands of the West and South or whether under 
the fire of the tropical sun man is still demanding 
spiritual knowledge, is ^tiIl struggling after spiritual 
life, still hoping for the same spiritual Unity. To 
whatever land we may go, through whatever country 
we may pass, we have still Humanity as ‘"the great 
orphan’" crying for the Spirit, striving after Light, 
after spiritual unity, striving to find in the many 
exoteric religions the one Spiritual Truth which alone 
Can satisfy Ihc souJ. x^nd if I come back to you 
here and take up again the message which in this 
land has clothed itself in the ancient forms of Hindu 
religion from ancient times, it is not because India 
is the only land where human souls need it, it is 
not because India is ilie only country where the 
spirit of man is crying out for the Light, hut it is 
because in tins land there is hope of a spiritual 

revival, and if a spiritual revival here there may b(^, 
then it will jjour outwards to all tlu^ four corners 
of the world. For spirituality is more easily awaken- 
ed in India than elsewhere. The spiritual li(‘art here 
is only sh^epitig, whereas in sonu* otlu'r lajul it has 
scarcely yet (tome to the birth; for yon must remeiu- 
her that in this land is the birth place of every 
religion, and that from India, outwards, religions 
have made their way. Therefore it i.^ that the soul 
of our mother India is so important for the future of 
the worlJ, and therefore it is that tlu'. Materialism 
)f Lidia is so fatal. For it is here alone that lies the 
be pc that man has of looking for sjuritual life; for, 
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in truth, unless the life of tlie Spirit come in this 
i aid, by reviving' here, then the hope is baseless 
tuat spiritnality is to spread over the world. And I 
may say to you, ere "lancing for a moment over 
the subjects with which I ant to deal, upon this visit, 
that in travellintj[ through the length an<l breadth of 
India, from South to North, from AVest to East, 
f have found this of the people : that in the South 
ol India you have more ])ronoun(*e(l and outward 
orthodoxy, you have the more deSiiod observan- 
ces of ancient ceremonies and ancient rites, that on 
the surface ol the peo]ile, as it were, you see more of 
the outer signs of Hinduism and more exactitude in 
the discharge of‘ the various religious duties. That 
:s a characteristic of the Southern people; that is a 
inarked attribute amongst their various communities, 
lar away in the Pan jab, there you may find certain 
tniits of manhood, of strength, of courage, which if 
tliey shall rise to the Spirit surely would give us great 
help, would give us an enormous reinforcement; for 
that race would move with force and energy, only 
jHM'haps slow to take action. In Bengal there is, as 
1 have noticed, much outward sign of western 
influence, much of the surface of the people taking 
up western thought and western customs; but in the 
heart of Bengal there still rcunain, more than else- 
where, gleams of the ancient spirituality, so that, 
just as in spiritual matters India is the heart of the 
world, so is Bengal the heart of India and may save 
India as a whole for all Humanity. And therefore in 
speaking to you in the ten davs which He before 
I have chosen subject after subject which should all 
point to the one object, — and that is the revival of 
spirituality and the spread of the ancient Hindu ra- 
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Hgion in the hearts of its children, who are bound to 
it by ancestral ties. If you cannot revive spiritual- 
ity in India through Binduism^ if you can not thus 
reach India, then there is nothing else you can hope 
to do; and I say that lioro alone is the one hope of 
reviving this ancient potentiality. Here is the one 
certain hope whi(di will hind all the hearts of the 
In lians into oiui and therefore we must look to the 
revival of the ancient taith, -which however it has 
fallen, howt^ver iniudi it has been corrupted in mo- 
dern time^, however miudi it may have lost spiritual 
life, is still the most ancient religion the world has 
ever known, suhliino in it.s Plulosopliy and magnili- 
cent in its LitfM’ature. fSo that if this shall again 
become a living thing, India shall fun’self live; 
and with the r(‘vival all the sharping truths of other 
religions shall look again towards tlu‘ir Indian mo- 
tlier, and make her on(*e again the spiritual teaeliei' 
of the world. 

And new I am going to speak to yon upon ma- 
teriali>in ; I am not going to d(‘al now with a definite 
religious (pu'.-iiHiu with ihdinite n ligious teaeliings^ 
witli miglity doelrim^s in Philosophy, in Spiritual 
knowledge, which lat(n- on I shall hope to unfold be- 
fore you. Tliere is om^ thing that is eating the heart 
out of In lia, and that is modern materialism. TIhu’o 
is one thing vvhiidi is [loi^oning the mind of India, 
and that is the kind of scimice wliich is the haicher 
of m:iteriali>m and works against Spirituality in the 
mind. How should I he al)Ie to tell you of the moral 
regenarat'on of India unless first I can strike at that 
which is piercing her heart and sucking out her 
very life-biood. So — as I have been trained in the 
ecieuce of the V/est, trained in the knowledge of the 
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physical Universe, which is so much used to make 
believe that nothing but the ])hysical remains — J 
take i’or my first subject, his undermining of material- 
ism by science, and 1. attack it with the weapons that 
were once used to build it up. 

Now it is fair to ask in the beginning why it is 
tliat niligion and science should a[)pear to be in op- 
position. Why is it that science should seem to play 
into the hands of materialism ? Why is it that as 
lias advanced, Keligioii lias found itself pressed 
bat'kward and backward so ihat men begin to make 
excuses for spiritual truths and talk apologetically of 
religion ? AV by is it that men advocaiing spiritual 
triilh are afraid of h<‘ing ca]l(Hl siiperstilious ? Let 
US' sec wludhei* there, is no explanation wliv science 
at the outset should help materialism and the reason 
aUo why, as sci(*ncc lias advanced, it b(‘gins to un- 
(h'vmiue the sanu^- materialism and to destroy that 
wlji(‘h it lias lndpisl io (‘stabli'-h ? \ ow may remmuhor 
Jlu'on. a great ])hilu>opher of the 1 7t1i ( \>)itury, speak- 
ing on tins very point used tlu^ following phrase: — 
tliai a little handling iiieliiudh num to ailudsm, 
hut, d(‘ep 'v kiiowhalge brings tlumi back to religion. 
It Is a true statement. Look for a moment at re- 
ligion and sci(‘iic(\ and you will sec why that should 
he the fact, and why oiu^ should 1)(‘ against the other. 
A mail ^^ho is a spiritual man — a religious teacher- — 
ri'gard- llu^ universe from the stand point of the Spi- 
rit from whicli everything is seen as (‘oming from the 
One. AVlum he stands, as it were, in th'" centre, and 
he looks from the centre to the eirenmferenee, he 
stands at the point whence the fon*e proceeds, and 
he judges of the force from that point of radiation 
and he sees it as one in its multitudinous workings, 
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and knows ilie forf«*o is One; ho sees ii in its many 
divergences, and he recognises it as one and the same 
thing throughout. Standing in the centre, in the 
Spirit, and looking outwards to the universe, he judges 
everything iVom the standpoint of the Divine Unity 
and sees every sepiu*ate phenomenon, not as separate 
from the One but as the external expression of the 
one and the only Life. But science looks at the 
thing from the surface. It goes to the circumference 
of the universe and it sees a multiplicity of pheno- 
mena. It studies these sepai'ated things and studies 
them one by one. It takes up a manifestation and 
judges it; it judges it apart; it looks at the many, 
not at the One; it looks at the diversity, not at the 
Unity, and sees everything from outside and not 
from within; it sees the external difference and the 
superficial portion while it sees not the One from 
which every thing proceeds. You may imagine, to 
take a figure, that you stand where there is a white 
light — say an electric light sending out rays from a, 
single point; imagine throe tubes going out from this 
centre and rays of liglit travelling down ea(jh and 
passing through a glass of a different colour set in 
each tube; if yon look from the point where the elec- 
tric light is you would see the white light striking 
outward as a light which was one: but if you went 
to the far end of the tubes yon would there see that 
the light was of three different colours, as red and 
blue and yellow, appearing as if the light was of three 
kinds not one, because in their separation unity 
would be entirely lost. See how that works in the 
Universe. You have your three great v or aU 
tributes through which, as it were, the light comes as 
through three different glasses, and the one Divine 
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Spirit comes down into nuinilestation; and it is not 
only the three ganas that you have hut these inter- 
n inglint^f one with another, and breaking in a tlmu-- 
sand different channels. Then how great must he 
the differences at the circumfenince! Hut how it would 
lessen the difficulty if men could only see the process- 
es, and know how those results were brought about; 
if they went further, and if travelling onward th(^y 
found the divergences greatly diminish, s(^e then 
how thus going forward, they may come as it wcrc^, 
near to the one, and reconciliation between lleligion 
and Science may arise. Religion shows everytWng 
from the point of the Hfurit and proclaims the unity. 
Scientists show everything from tlie [)oint of view 
of diversity and proclaim that, as if in opposition, to 
(he world. But Rlato says of the man who can dis- 
cern the one in tlic many, that that man he regards 
as a <io(l; tlic work of the true spiritual teacher is 
to show the one under the multi])licity, to make man 
s(«e tht‘< fact of unity underneath div(n*sity, and as 
science goes forward she also may be iisc^d once more 
to h<‘lp us, Ix^caiise in passing out of the jdiysical into 
the super-physical and menial, she is going nearer 
U) Unity. 

And now lei nu' turn to my science and give you 
tlic proofs of ibis. First lei. ni<‘ refer you, though 1 
' ced not. dwell upon the point, io llio remarkable 
position taken by Huxley in Ins lat(*st writings, 
which were new when I was with you last year, hut 
\vbieh remain unchanged, uncontradicted, as the 
latest pnKtlamatioii of the great teacher of Agnosticism 
as the latest proclamation of its exponent in European 
Science. Two great points he made or rather three. 
First, — and 1 only moiitiou these briefly, because 
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I dealt with tlioin last year - first he pointed ouf 
that the evolution of Aurtuo in man was directly in 
conflict with tlie evolution of tlie physical world: that 
when man evolved com])assion, and tenderness and 
^^cntleness and self-s.icrifice, when he learnt to use 
his strength for service instead of self-assertion, — 
he was fljdng right in the face of the laws hy which 
progress had been made in the jdiysical Universe, 
lie was following the law of self-sacrifice as against 
the law of self-assertion. Why is it that man can thus 
set himself against the cosmos ? It is because he is 
a-pproaching the spiritual region; it is because he 
has begun to develop the ('s-^cuitial nature of the 
divinity itself : for th(* life of Hod is in giving and 
not in taking; the life of (Jod is in pouring out and 
not in gras[)ing; and as man tlu^ life of the 

Spirit in him against the life of tlu' animah lie grows 
.Divinely strong. And when y()u find iiuui of science 
admitting that the (•volution of viiiiu^ is by the law 
of self-saerifiee, you may p(‘rhaps Ix'giii to admit 
the possibililie< of what is said in some of tlu^ sacred 
seri[)tures, that (b*(ai(ion alwav> begins with Sacritice. 
You may rein<‘nil)('r that - 1 am (juoting to you, 
leaving out oiilv the lir-t great word -“the dawn is 
the head of the sacrilieia.1 Imrse, of tho horse which 
arose out of t ho ^\:iter, llu* water which the com- 
mentarv says represents All creation 

is Sa-(*rilie(\ Tiie source or dawn is (he saCrifiee and 
evervwhere the '-oul tiiat would develop inust live 
a lite of sacrifie(\ because as the ( jKinfshnd says to 
' A'ou, a saeriliee of the (fodhead was ina(l(^ in order 
that tlu' world mighi exist. Saeriliee is the first 
condition in order that the I niver^e may be, and 
that man might be evolved to be one with lliniselt. 
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The second point made by Huxley, seems taken from 
the sacred books of India; man can set himself against the 
s .^smos because in man there is an intelligence which is 
the same as the Intelligence which pervades the Universe. 
That is the lesson of the Shastras, The intelligence of 
man is one with the Intelligence which pervades the whole. 
Man can set himself against the external world, for ‘‘Thou 
art Brahman.” and when that is realized by man all else 
becomes subject to his will. And the third belief that 
Huxley has iliought fit to declare is that the working of 
consciousness in the higher cannot be understood by the 
lower. There is nothing against the analogy of nature in 
supposing that there arc grades of intelligence rising above 
men. There may be other intelligences higher and higher 
and higher, reaching further and further far above the 
noblest intelligence of man. And there is nothing, he 
bays, to make it impossible that there should be in the 
universe, above these grades — a Single Intelligence. But 
what is that ? Nothing but what has been proclaimed in 
the Scriptures, Isvar, the Lord, the Logos, the Word of 
which all tilings were made. So that you may see how, 
on these lines, science in the mouth of one of its greatest 
teachers is undermining materialism. 

Now let me go a little further. Let us sec, not from 
the mouth of the teacher, but from the facts themselves, 
hew changes are going on. Physical facts arc being dis- 
covered which show that underneath the physical, mind 
mmi be at work. Underlying the physical, intelligence 
must be active; underlying a particle of what was once 
called dead matter, a metal, a crystal or a stone, there is a 
moving life, — there is a ruling intelligence. First let me 
-,ay, — and the force of the argument may excuse the 
repetition of it, — that if you take a crystal, you find it grow 
along geometrical lines, with absolute definiteness ol 
angles, as though a compass were used to trace it, and 
these lines make geometrical figures. So that Plato’s 
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phrase “God geometrizes’" is seen to be true even in the 
mineral kingdom. Then again when from tlie mineral 
you go to the vegetable where life is more active, wliere 
there seems to be less regularity, where there seems at first, 
less of order, you \Yill find in reality tliat even in its mul- 
tiplicity tlicre is order, that in the vegetable as well there 
is tlie same imiiiiitable law. If you take the branch of a 
tree, \ on may study the way the leaves are set, and you 
will find every leaf in a d«‘finile place, botli as regards the 
leaves lower down and higher up. So that the leaves of 
tlie tree are developed on a geometrical plan. -^lore than 
that. Since I last stood licre to speak to you, a series of 
investig.Mtions have been tinnlo into the way that Tiietals 
behave under exercise. 10v<‘ry Kngineer and other em- 
ployer of machinery has noticed that wlum metal is used, 
where there are bars and wheels au<l otlMU* parts making 
up the machine, that with the use of the machine, wliat 
is called “ fatigue ” occurs, d'he metal g-ds tired Rut 
what does this mean ? It lias been observed, that after a 
certain amount of exercise, tlie machine will not work 
well. It works like a tired horse or a lirod man; it stnmlv 
les and can not carry on tlio work. What sliall be done ? 
Let it rest. It does not want improvement, as every part 
is perfect; it does not want repair, — there is nothing in it 
which is broken; it only needs to rest; and if it is allowed 
to rest it recovers from its fatigue, witliout a single tiling 
being done to it, and it goes on to work as well as ever, 
showing that rest lias given back its oiu*rgies and that, 
just as a tired animal reposes, so also ilie “ dead ” metal 
may repose. This shews that even in a metal there is 
life — for a dead thing can not got tired a dead thing can- 
not lose its energies, a dead thing cannot bo restored by 
rest. These are all signs of a living liody; where there 
is fatigue and recovery of energies by rest, there is life 
existing, however hidden it may be under the form which 
conceals it from our eyes. 
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And now for a moment turn to Chemistry. I took 
first that point of the metals because it is a point 
.vhich on thinking over you will find exceedingly 
plain and intelligible. But turn now to Chemistry. 
One gre'at argument which materialists used to take 
from Chemistry, was this: that as advances were made 
in what was called organic Chemistry, or tho Che- 
mistry of living things, it was shown that the separa- 
tion made between organic and inorganic Chemistry 
was artificial. As a matter of fact, they said there 
was no fiuidamontal difference and both organic and 
inorganic Chemistry were on the same lines; therefore 
they thought that the introdiu'tion of life as a thing 
separate and apart from chemical agencies must bo 
given up. That argument was very mucli strengthened 
by chemists in the laboratory making certain things 
which before had been found only as products of 
vegetables and animals and which had been regarded 
therefore, as the outcome of living energy. These 
things were said to bo things whi(*h could only be 
prodiKJcd by living organizations. During the present 
century however a largo number of these bodies have 
been nvddn by chemists, and they have succeeded here 
in break’ ng down the barriers between the organic 
and the ii'organic; and the result was that *at once it 
was sai:K you s(?o life is only, after all, tho result of 
chemical energy, and not an outcome from the supreme 
source, hut only vsouiething in connection with the 
chemical energy; you wen* under a mistake in suppos- 
ing those things were always found as ])roducts of ^ 
living things, and therefore tlien* is not needed to ex- 
plain them a source of life from which all living things 
proceeded. See how the cdiomist has proved you out 
of court; see how he has made that which you said 

2 
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could only come from life/’ Thus apparently, was 
one of the arguments knocked down which seemed to 
prove the life of the world as coming from the life 
which was Eternal and Supreme. But Chemistry, in 
the course of these very investigations, going along 
the lines called organic, lias given us an argument 
stronger than the one attacked. It phu^es whithin our 
reach arguments far stronger, far more potent than the 
one which It destroyed; for it shows that in the organic 
the atom is not only, as 1 told you last year, formed 
by the fiction of electrical currents out of primary 
matter, bui it shows further that the atom h(U'e pro- 
gres'^es: tluit tlie atom in the minend kingdom is not 
at all the same atom of the veg>'‘table in its combining 
power. I' shows in tliat the cliange is not a ehauge of 
material attributes, but a change of inner life, of inter- 
nal (liilerentiadons,--the atom ehang(‘s witliin itself, as 
all livi ig tilings do; ibr one of tlie great signs of life 
us(‘J to oe saijl to hv this power ol’ a(!a])tatiori from 
wid/ni. Take an atom in the mineral kingdom snch 
as carbon. All ifs combination^ are simple, all its 
combinations are one by (me. This fourfold atom 
can join with others in dehnite and simple combina- 
tions, but when It passes forwanl, liaviiig gone 
through *the mineral kingdom, then by an inner 
evoiation, it chiin .es its combining power and unites 
with h-elf to form a number of com]>ounds; forming 
c1os(h1 rings, Sv) as to make complicated combinations 
never found in the mineral kingdom. Taking the 
old story of evolution as laid down thousands of years 
ago, not in the modern but in the ama’ont forms, wo 
learn that this atom is part of tlie Universal life, that 
it is not dead matter but a living thing, that atoms 
are minute lives which go to build up external forms. 
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We are able now to bring arguments from Chemistry 
to show that there is atomic evolution in the universe^ 
tliut the progress of life which we see around us is no 
dream of the ancient liis lis bat a reality. The scien- 
tists look only at the form and nor at ihe inner life; 
but as you study the atom, you realise that this 
iiTcreased power of combintition nv'ans evolving life 
within it. iS^or only is that seen, but it is also now 
admitted that life cannot be regarded as an outcome 
of chemical agency. It is aflmitted that life show^s 
certain specific energies which dilTerentiuto it from 
electrical and chemical affinities, and you may get the 
phenomenaof living things among the em'rgies which 
science is unable to trace to their source. Once it 
were thought that life might be explained as the out- 
come of chemical and electrical agencies, hut now 
it is admitted to be some tiling more. Science now 
admits that ahhou<>'h they are (correlated with the life, 
they are not the life itself, and although thew accom- 
pany the phenomena they cannot be regarded as their 
sources. So that from the cliemistry which -was the 
greatest hope of the mat('rialist, we may now obtain 
arguments for its undermining. 

Pass irom that to electricity and see how’ here, in 
the latest discoverios, arc argnmonts that may help 
our works. It is not only that science has proved 
that whenever thought is present, electricity is also 
presenr, interesting as that is, as showoTig the close 
relationship betweem them; but we are also told that 
there may bo a development of an organ in tlie brain 
of man wliicli will take cognizance of (di^cfric vibra- * 
tion directly, and not imlirectly. Let me show'' you 
what I mean. You see the light hf^re because the 
light makes vibrations and these vibrations strike on 
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the organ we call the eye. The eye is so put together 
in its minute parts, that these vibrate in response to 
the vibrations of the ether; so that whenever these 
vibrations are present, certain particles in the eye 
vibraie in response, and give to us the sensation which 
we call light. Now these vibrations are within narrow 
limits; there are vibrations in the ether both wider 
and narrower in wave-length than those which w© 
call light, and to these our eyes do not answer. There- 
fore if they alone are present, we* are in darkness ; 
we cannot see. So again siip])ose we had developed 
the organ which is necessary to respond to the 
electric vibrations, while w'e had not the organ of 
sight. Then this room w'oiild be dark to us, though 
filled with the vibrations we now call light. Then 
the consciousness could not perecive the light. But 
if w^c had developed instead of the eye another class 
of organs wdiich answered to the electric vibrations, 
and sii))pose a large electric machine w’ere fixed at 
one end of tlie hall, and a strong (^leetric current 
sent through the hall, w'e should be able to perceive 
because the organ in us would vibrat(‘ in answer to 
the electric current, and the currenl: w^ould reach our 
consciousness through this organ. The consciousness 
is helpless without an organ that receives from with- 
out, and only the body can receive and transfer vibra- 
tions to the inner intelligence. That has been very 
clearly pointed out, and to take a striking illustration 
used by Professor Crookes : suppose wc had no eyes 
to see the light, and suppose we had an inner organ 
i which answered to electricity. This air would be 
opaque and we could not see through it, while a 
silver wire going through the air would be trans- 
parent, would be like a tube going through a solid 
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mass. Though you would be able to perceive along 
tb.*' silver wire, because silver is a good conductor of 
electricity, you would perceive the air as a solid 
round the silver which would look like a hole. Do 
you see how rational the illusory theory can become 
when you learn a little more science ? Do you see 
how matter is no longer the thing which it was, a 
solid material, but by a change in the organ of con- 
ciousness, what is solid to-day, may be permeable 
to-morrow ? And thus the idea is largely right that 
regards matter as an illusion; for what we call matter 
is only a generalization of the imprcissions received 
by consciousness by way of the sens('s. It is the 
translation in consciousness of the unknown some- 
thing which works upon us. In fact, what we call 
matter is but a roHi^ction in the cons(?iousness of an 
aspect of the 8u})ieine IJnknownable Unity, just as 
the Spirit is th(^ reflection of the other aspect of the 
same Unknownabh' Unity. Thus science is bringing 
us back to this part of the ancient teachings, and if a 
materialist come to you and says that matter cannot 
pass from matter, just throw into his mind for him to 
think ov('r, some of those later facts. 

Pass 1 from that to another closely allied point — 
Tiat of thought-transference. Thought-transference 
is now being acknowledged, though for a long time 
science was very doubtful as to its acceptance, and 
il you spoke to a man about it he most likely regard- 
ed you as a crank, or even called you a fraud, for it 
was easier to (!all you a fraud than to admit that they 
were ignorant. There are men for whom it is impossi- 
ble to say I do not know,” but any body can say 
'' you are a fraud.” The ignorant who are not able 
understand, people who are most self-opinionated 
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nearly always call out “ fraud," when confronted 
with the luiintolligible. Look now at thought-trans- 
ference. Thought is a form-producing force; when 
Brahma thought, worlds appeared. In the ancient 
books it was always taken to be granted that action 
is an efPect of the mind. But it lias been asked con- 
temptuously of the writers of these books, what did 
they know about modern vscicnce ^ What did they 
know compared to our advancement For we are 
supposed to know everything nearly in this 19 th 
century ! Yet after all, the old writers have become 
I'ustified hy the facts. The old teachers have been 
pistifuMl by the later investigations. And some of 
the best of th(' younger scientists in England — the 
old ones are too pr('ju(liced-are ready to take up 
facts, and they themsedves have now performed the 
experiments that prove that thonglit-transference 
is ])ossih]e. You have a man like Professor Lodge 
saying that his own experiments have.' convinced him 
and that he finds that thought can ])ass from mind 
m mind without what is called any material method. 
Not only he hut tlu^ Psychical Ih'search Society, 
which is an exceedingly “respechible" body from 
the pul)lic stand point, have conducted a number of 
most careful investigations on tliought-transference. 
The results of th('s^‘ w(*rc publisluMl in a book some 
throe months ago by AV. Padmore, a member of the 
Society. Yh)U will find in this hook a record of most 
careful experiments on tlio transference of thought 
from one to anotlicr, and tlie evidcmco is now so 
strong that it is ini])Os^il)le to put it out of (^ourt. 

Oliver Lodge speaking two years ago, said he was 
sure cf thought'-transference, but it was alleged that 
maUer might he moved by the action of the will 
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without materia] contact, and of that h<^ was not yet 
Ci'iivijiced* But within the last tew months Mr. 
Lodge has himself carried on a luimlx^r of experiments 
which have convinced him, he says, beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, that an article may be jno\ ed irom one 
place to another without physical contact at all; that 
bodies can be moved or suspended in the air without 
the means of physical support, and that lie himself 
has taken part in experiimmts which have lj(;en care- 
fully arrangeil by himself and other scientihe men 
and they have proved that, it is possible and it may 
be done over and over again. Tlie experiments carried 
on included therein, the taking of small articles, and 
without jihysical contact ])assing it Irom one part of 
a room to another. The conditions uirUu’ which th(‘se 
things were done were very rigid. Thiw wen^ carried 
on in a small island where there wen^ no pc'rsons 
living excej)t the Light-li()us(‘-k(H‘])er and liis family. 
It was a very litthi island, a mere roik. Mr Ijodge 
and two or three otlu‘rs got the owiu*r’s consent to 
make tlieir exp(‘rimeii(s there. They brought with 
Them what is calhxi a nuxliuin who belonged to the 
South of ll]urop(% who could not talk tlu^ language 
of the inhabitants of the island, so that she c.ould not 
^amununicate even with the family on the island, she 
oeing an absolute* stranger never having he(*n tlten* 
hefbre. Thev took her into a room with t.h(‘ni>elv(‘s 
only, with lock(‘d doew, and t.lu've tluw pt‘rlbrnied the 
experiimuits in which lln*s(‘ ])h<*noinena w(*r(‘ pi-odncc‘d. 
They k(*pt tlie reporti*r oiilsidi* in tl.<* balcony so 
that he could not he within sight ot‘ what was ocenr- 
ing. The n'portm* was put outside* with a closexl 
sliutler between liiiu and the j>eoph‘ in tin* room. He 
vas to w rite* elowii w hat he* heard, hut he* was ne)t 
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able to see what happened. Mr. Lodge said ho was 
himself absolutely convinced; he said he could not as 
yet explain it, but he thought it povssible there might 
be a kind of expansion of vital energies by which a 
person, un<ler certain conditions, could atlect a body 
outside his physical reach. Just as one body can 
touch another by the exercise of physical energies, 
so can it draw others towards it. But ho is not yet 
prepared to say how that energy is exercised. That 
this was, he knows; how it was, he has not yet satis- 
tied himself. Jhit if he were to read some of tho 
ancient books, he could easily find out. Ho might 
find that a man does not consist only of what is called 
the food-sheath or our physical body, but that men 
have other sheaths in which consciousness nuiy work, 
without the limitations which are attacdunl to the 
physical body. When it is working within there, it 
can also exercise its power, just as nmcli as it can iji 
the physical body, and may lift an objcHit frotn one place 
to another by working with a law of nature in which 
other forces are concerned. The sheath iis(hI is what 
the Tlujosopliists sp(*ak of as the '"astral” body which 
can be utilised for the ])roduction of these jduuiomena 
and though it was said to be a fraud when Madame 
Blavatsky brought an article from om^ side of a room 
to anotlier, yet nearly four years after her death you 
have Mr, Lodge going into the subject, and asserting 
alter a scientifically rigid n'petition of the iaets tint 
the thing couUl be done, thus justifying a statement 
as possible which had been hastily dismissed as a 
fraud. 

I might speak of many other cases of these latest 
investigations, and show yon how they are undermi- 
ning the rnatcrialivStic idea. I m«ay turn to Hypnotism, 
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and remind you that last year I remarked that it was 
becoming a public danger — the power of influencing 
an»>t.her, the power recognised by science, which one 
man had of imposing his thoughts on another. I saw 
that before long nations would be face to face with 
crimes which they would not know how to deal with. 

I said to you that unless the exercise of these powers 
were very carefully guarded, so that men who were 
imworthy should not be allowed to grasp these hidden 
powers of nature, there would be great danger to society 
in making safe particular classes of crime. Since last 
year that prophecy of mine has proved itself true, and 
in certain cases both in France and the United Sates of 
America, crimes were found to have been worked by the 
hypnotiser, and the courts have not been able to deal 
with them, and verdicts of acquittal have been given on 
the ground that tlie criminals were not responsible 
for Uieir actions, that being thrown into the hypno- 
tised state, they could not justly b(^ called to account 
by the law for the crime which they had committed. 
So that you have this result justifying the ancient 
practice of the East in withholding dangerous know- 
ledge^ of occult forces, and shewing that society in 
the West is face to face with the ptudl of men who 
commit crimes but who cannot be held responsible for 
tlieni, because committing them under the influence 
c those who suggest them. 

What is to be the outcome of these arguments ?. 
What is to the outcome of these later investiga- 
tions in Chemistry, electricity, thought-transference. 
Hypnotism, the moving of bodies and the like ? To 
what are these new lines of investigation tending ? 
They tend to show you that the old doctrine is true, 
that everything is the outcome ot mind, lliaithe 
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Supreme Mind is, as it were, behind every phenomenon, 
ihat matter is regulated in conformity with the dic- 
tates of mind, that it is the truth that thought-forces 
take form in particular manifestations, and so the Uni- 
verse is only an expression of the Divine Will. And 
in as much as the mind generates thoughts, and in 
as much as the Supreme and human minds are one in 
their essence, therefore the mind of man, in its higher 
manifestations shares in the powers of the Supreme 
Mind, and can control matter, can move matter, can 
model matter, shape matter, and make itself visible 
in the envelope of thought, and so communicate with 
other minds without any attempt to speak or hear at 
all. So that you begin to understand that the saying 
of the Puriina as to creation is not a dream, but that 
it is from the Supreme Will that forms emanate and 
build the Universe. And you may understand that 
this power of the Supreme is more manifest in the 
power of the mind than in the powers of the body, 
and that true activity is shown not in running about 
from place to place, held in the bonds of physical 
facts, but in quiet thinking, in the use of the imagi- 
nation and the will. Therefore the ^'^ogi sitting apart, 
with body absolutely still, with eyes closed, and 
mouth not communicating with other men, if he be 
a Yogi indeed, a Yogi in heart not only in dress, he 
has an inner life a spiritual life, he may do, more than 
the man of action, by his thoughts, by his meditations, 
by the forces which are going out from him. On 
these more than on the work of politicians may turn 
the life of the nation. 

Nor is this work only for the Yogi. Every one 
of you is sending out thoughts that, passing into the 
astra^ atmostphero, will take form, and thence affc('i 
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the lives of men and in their totality the nation^s 
future. If only every one of you would give one brief 
quarter of an hour’s thought each morning to the 
future of India, and send out earnest wishes for her 
welfare, hopes for her revival, aspirations for her 
spiritual greatness, believe me you would make a 
ibrce that would raise the nation and would mould 
her future. Your thoughts would gather together, 
modelling, as it were, an ideal India that should take 
shape in the external world; your prayers would ga- 
ther together and ascend to the Feet of Mahadeva, 
whence would flow forth a regenerafing eneroy that 
would manifest itself in teachers, in leaders, in guides 
of the people, who could move the hearts of men, and 
unite them into one mighty Unity. Such is your 
power over the future, such the service you may ren- 
der India; for in thought is the power of the Supreme, 
and it is man’s because “Thou art Brahman.” 
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Tkk 'I'hird I’art of tlin U^drt^raal Text BiK% of ReHtjton and 
Morals roiisists of tho spocialtios of the vsivious o*reat living 
•religions. These mark them ont from (jaeli otlier, for 
tlioiigli they are founded on %]ie saints oeenlt facts in 
Naturi‘, they express tliose facts in ways suited to different 
human types. Thus tlic same facts underlie the Hindu 
Shraddlia ^and tlie Roman Catholic Mass for the Dtaid, 
differetot as are the outer cc*r(‘monies. 

Tliese specialties toucli the mortal bodies of men — 
pliysical, emotional and mental and affect tlie conscious- 
ness as it works tkioiujli those hodles. 1’lu‘se are the matters 
winch separate religions from each other, and make one 
person prefer one religion, another person anothei*. Hut 
they should not cause the separation of dislike, only the 
separaticui of pra(*tict*. '^riie latter need cause no separ- 
ation of hearts, any more than the preft*rence of one 
person for the expression of emotion through music, while 
another prefers it throiigh painting. 

In the use of thcj Universal Text Book in Scliools, Parts I 
a.nd II servt* for the general lessons. Part III serves 
ft>r separate lessons to hoys of diherent faiths. Part HI 
may be had in separated sections, ear*h l)ound in paper 
covers, containing one .spe<’ial religion It u ill also be 
bound in cloth and in boards, with the separated sections 
together. ^ 

We have gratefully to thank the (V'ntral Hindu (hdlegef 
Henares, for allowing us to reprint the Hindu section 
from the Satiataiia Dliarnia Adtameil Text Book. We 
cannot improve on it. 

Hesant, 

Vreaulcni of the Theosoyhical Soriett/ 
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CHAPTER 1 

THE SAMSKARAS 

Certain gt^neral principles pervade all religious 
ceremonies, and these principles must be clearly 
grasped, otherwise tliese ceremonies will be unintelli- 
gible, and the mind will, sooner or later, revolt 
against them. 

^J'hese principles are : 

1 . Man is a composite Being, a Jiviitma enclosed 
in various sheaths ; each sheath is related to 
one of the visible or invisible worlds, and there- 
fore also to its inhabitants. He is thus in 
t/Oiicli with these worlds, and in continual rela- 
tions with tlieni. 

2 . The Jivatma and Prakrti are in a state of 
unceasing vibration ; tliese vibrations vary in 
rapidity, n*gularity and complexity. 

3 . The vibrations of the JP^iftma are rapid anc^ 
regular, becoming more and more complicated ^ 
as he unfolds his powers. 

4 . The vibrations of the matter of Hie 5^ieat#is are 
continuously affectt^d by thos», of tlie Jivatma, 
and non-continuously by the vario..^ vibrations 
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wliicli i-eacli each from the world to which its' 
materials belong. Jn addition, each vibrates 
continuously according to the fundamental 
yibration of its world. 

5. The Jivatmil endeavours to impose his own 
vibrations on his sheaths, so that they may 
res])ond to him, and work harmoniously witli 

. him. 

6. He is constantly frustrated in tlies^ attempts 
by tlie vibrations that reacli bis sheaths from 
(Uitside, and set up vibrations in them that are 
independent of him. 

7. He may be very much assistt‘d in liis labour by 
tile setting up of vibrations whi(‘h are in 
harmony with his own efforts. 

These })rinciples must b(* studied carefully and 
tliorouglily understo<Kl. 

Then we come to certain special facts, a knowledge 
of which is also necessary : 

A mantra is a st‘(juence of sounds, and tliese soinids 
are viln'ations, so that tlie chanting, hmd or low, or 
the silent i*e})etition, of a mantra sets np a cer- 
tain seric's of vibrations. Now a sound gives 
rise to a definite form, and a sei-ies of })icrui’es is 
made ])y successive musical not(‘s ; tln^si' may l)e 
^•endered visible, if 'suitable sci(Mititic means arc* taken 
to preserve* a j'ecord of tin* vibrations set uj) by the 
soinnls. Thus tin* forms creatt‘d by a mantra de})end 
on tlib notes on whicli the mantra is chanted ; the 
rn. ntra, as it is (-hanted, gives rise* to a series ol 
forms \[ subtle matter. The nature *of tlie vibrations 
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— that is their general chanicter, whether constructive 
or destructive, whether stimulating V>ve, energy, or 
other eTuotioris — depends on the words of the mantra. 
The force with which the mantra can affect»outside 
objects in the visible or invisible worlds depends on 
tlie purity, devotion, knowledge and will-power of the 
utterer. Such vibrations are included among the 
“ various vibrations mentioned under Principle 4 as 
afFecti’^g the slu'atlis, and are also referred to under 
Pri maple 7. 

Th(' repeated recitation of a mantra, that is, the 
repeated setting uj) of certain vibrations, gradually 
dominates the vibraticms g(»ing on in the sheaths, and 
r(*duces them all to a regular rhythm, corresponding 
to its own. llenc(‘ the feeling <d peace and calm 
w}n(‘h follows on the r(*citatioii of a manti*a. 

1’lu' name of a Deva, or other Being, ment ioned in a 
mantra, s(*ts u]) vibf‘ations similar to those preseiit 
ill the I)eva and his sheaths, and, as the mantra 
i- rc])eatt*d many tinu's A\ith ciinmlative effects, the 
slieaths of tin* utterer -or of any lu*arer- gradually 
r(‘peat these vibrations with (wei’-increasing force. 

“ Whatever the Hevata concerned with a mantra, 
his is tlie form of it ; the maiura of tlu^ l)<iva i^ said 
to be the Deva.” ^ 

■ Yoijl Ynjriuralktix, in Hu- Ahniha-Sutrrivall, l:>. 
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Pingala, the writer on Vaidika mantras, divides 
the metres at'^cording to the seven fundamental 
vibrations, and gives the name of the Deva^a cor- 
responding to each vibration. 

As the matter of t\nf sheaths thus vibrates, it be- 
comes easily penetrable by the influence of the Deva, 
and very impervious to other influences. Hence the 
Devtl’s influence reaches the Jivatma, and other 
influences are shut out. , 

If the slieaths contain much coarse matter which 
cannot vibrate in answer to the subtle and rapid 
vibrations set up by the mantra, tlie repetition of the 
mantra may cause pain, disease, death. It is 
therefore dangerous for an impure person to recite a 
mantra, or to listen to the recitation of a mantra, or 
even for a mantra to be inaudibly recited in his 
presence. 

If the sheaths contain some coarse matter, and 
some pure, the coarse matter will be sliaken out, as 
the sheaths vibrate in answer to the mantra, and pure 
matter will be drawn in to replace that which is 
shaken out. 

But one important fact must be remembered, sincc^, 
in a mantra, the sound and rhythm are all important : 

ISIS'*! ^ 1 

^ efci^ 

Whefi the mantra is defective in Svara or Varna, 
it is in 'oriectlyt directed and does not declare tlic 

^ V[i<lk^’tana~Moh.dhhaMkva, I» i» 1. 
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’true meaning. That liglitning-word (then reacts upon 
and) slays the performer (of the sacrifice) himself 
as (the word) ^ Indra-Sliatru ’ for fault of Svara 
(slew Vrttra, the performer of the sacrifice, 
and the enemy of Tndra, instead of slaying Tndra 
the enemy of Vrttra, as intemfed). ’’ 

A good knowledge of Samskrt is tlierefore 
necessary. . 

The^ mftignetic properties of objects are also 
important' in this matter of vibrations. objects 

are always vibrating, and thus affec't the sheaths of 
other (jbjects near them. '^IV) atTect the sheaths 
in any particular wa it is necessary to cdioose objects 
whicli liave the desired vibrations. 

All rites and c(‘remonies ordained by Seers and 
Sages are based on these ])rinci])]es and facts, which 
govern the mantras and tlie objects used with them. 
They are all intended to aid the Jivatnia in reducing 
his sheaths to obedience, in purifying them, and in 
making them strong against evil ; or else to shape 
external conditions to man\s benefit, ])rotef rif)n and 
support. 

If these principles and facts are understood, the 
student will see clearly the reason of aany injunctions 
and j)roliibitions wliich he finds in the Saiuitana Dharina 
as to by whom, and in whose preseAce, mantraw may be 
recited, what substances should be used in different 
ceremonies, what offerings should be made, and so 
on. Instead of a meaningless labyrinth of {;ere»ionies 
sounds, objects and gesture^, he will see an ordered 
system, intended to help the Jlvatma c ’ unfold his 
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powers more rapidly, and to overeome tlie obstacles' 
in liis way. 

The Sainskarah, are vaibmsly given, some 

lists enumerating only ten, others rising to a higher 
and higher number up to hfty-two. Among those 
wliicli are specially called the ten Samskilras, some 


mark the important stage of 

a rnan^s life up to and 

inclu(ling liis marriage ; the remainder are ceremonies 

which may be performed 

daily or (in special 

occasions, or are subsidiary 

to sonn* of the 'JVn.‘ 

The IVti principal and 

generally recognised 

Sainskaras are : 


1. 

Garbhadhanam. 

2. g?R5T 

Pumsavanam. 

3. 

Simant( mnayanairj. 

4. 

Jatakarma. 

0. 

Xamakaranam. 

G. 3T5i5rm 

Annaprashanam. 

7. 

Chudtikaranam. 

H. 

Upanayanam. 

9. 

Sam a Vartan am. 

10. 

Vivahah. 


'TT^: ^ 11'* 

With sacred Vaidika rites .should he j)erforined 
ihe Sanri.skaras of the body, namely, Ni.shcka and the 

^ <yt t}.»* Ijiirttductioii to Minjdlik’a ;?ditl()ii of tin* Yajnavalk ij>i 
,'^mrn 8C*v»'*al hrfts aro K^voii, pp. xxx— xxxii. 

^ Mar, iy,mrt'i ii, 20. 
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rest, of the twice-born, whicli purify here and 
hereafter.” 

1^he wliole life of the Aryan is thus guarded from 
conception to cremation. 

The (larbhadhAruim sanctifies tlie creative act, not 
to be undertaken carelessly, lightly, nor during the 
presence of any evil emotion in the mind of husband 
or wife, nor for the sake of mere enjoyment, bul with 
the purpose of exercising tlie divine power of creation, 
the creatihg of a human body. The husband prays 
tliat a child may be conceived. Thus the first dawn- 
ing of tlie n(»w life is amid the vibration of a mantra 
(Jifjveda, X, Ixxxv, 2 1, 22). 

The Annamaya-kosha and PriTnamaya-kosha are 
being formed within the motluu’V womb, and in the 
third month the Pumsavanam is performed with 
mantras — Rgveda, I, i, 8; 111, iv, 9; V, xxxvii, 2; 
II, iii, 9 — for the forming of a male child. 

At tlie seventh month takes place the Slmanton- 
nayanani, or parting of the hair of the mother, at 
which the Hijvfda mantras, X, cxxi, 10; clxxxiv, 

1 ; 11, xxxii, 4-8, are recited, guarding her from 
evil influences, and bringing to bear on the growing 
sheaths the most harmonious and health-giving 
vibrations. 

'Phese three Samskaras protecf both luotHier ah(\^ 
child, and to the latter bring all helpful vibrations to , 
shape the developing body. 1’he oe ult kiu)wiedge, 
which was thus utilised for tin* health •jiiid* beau- 
ty of the evolving form, having disappeared for 
the most part, these useful and la'antiful ceremonies 
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hav^e fallen into desuetude, to the great loss in 
health and vig(;?ur of the race. 

The next Sarnskara, the ceremony performed at 
birth, js the Jatakarma, the father welcoming his 
new-born child, praying for its long life, intelligence, 
wisdom, and well-being, and feeding it with gold, 
honey and butter.^ 

Shahkhayana (rrhya-Sutms (i, 24), Ashvalayana 
Grhya-S utras (i, 15), and Apastamba QrKya-Sutran 
(i, 15) refer to this ceremony. Ashvalayana gives 
Rgveda, 11, xxi, 6 and 111, xxxvi, 10, to be recited at 
the conclusion of the Jatakarma ceretnony. 

Wlien the child is eleven days old, or on the tenth 
or twelfth day, the Naniakaranain, the naming 
ceremony, is performed, with the Ryrec/a mantra, 1, 
xci, 7. The name given should l)e according to caste : 


^'»Tf I 


^ ^VLet a Brahmana’s be auspicious, a Kshattriya’s 
full cf power, a Vaishya’s connected with wealth, and 
a Shu^ra^s^ with lowliness. 


* ifanuHv^rti^ ii, 29. 
» 31 — 33 . 
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''A BrMimana’s implying happiness; a Kshat- 
triya’s/protectioii ; a Vaishya’s, prosperity ; a Sliudra’s 
service. 

“ Women’s easily pronounceable, not harsh^ with a 
clear meaning, pleasing, ausj)icioiis, ending in a long 
vowel, (soft) like the utterance of a benediction.” 

In the sixth month comes the Annaprashanain, the 
first feeding with solid food, with the Jfgveda 
mantras,*] V, xii, 4, 5 ; ]X, Ixvi, 19 ; and I, xxii, 15. 

In tluf first or third year — or, according to the 
Grhya-Sutra.s^ in the fifth for a Kshattriya and the 
seventh for a Vaishya — the Chudrikararuun, the 
tonsure, or shaving of the head, is performed. 

The Karnavedha, or ear-boring ceremony, is per- 
formed at the fifth or seventh year, or even later. In 
Southern India it is sometimes performed on the 
twelfth day after birth or at the close of the first 
year, or with the C'hudakaranam. It is not mentioned 
in the autlioritative lists of Samskaras, but in modern 
Indian life it is regularly performed.' 

By these ceremonies the young body is constantly 
harmonised and guarded, and says YAjnavalkya : 

^ 5!nf% I"* 

‘‘Thus is tlie sin ( heved it ar> ^lefect) arising from 
defect of seed and embryo allayed.” 

These Samskaras belong to the child-stage of life. ‘ 
With the next, the Upanayanam, the sta^e o^ youth 

Paraahara Orhya-Sufra, ll, i, umi Cctfa Ihara-Bha.^hya 

thereon. 

* loc. cit.j i, 13. 
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may be said to begin. The lad is now to put away the 
toys of childhood, and is to begin the life of study 
wliich is to fit him to take his place in the world. 

The Upanayanain is the ceremony of the investiture 
with tile sacred thread, the initiation which is the 

second birth,” given by the Acharya, and wliich 
constitutes the boy a Dvijah, twice-born. 

^RF^TRIT ftrTT %T I 

^ rrr ii 

^rrf^r mysrosincr li ' 

That the father and mother give birth to him 
from mutual desire, so that he is born fnmi the womb, 
let this be known as his physical bii th. 

“ Hut that birth which is given, according to the 
ordinance, through the Savitri, by the preceptor who 
has mastered the Vedas, that is the true birth, the 
imaging and immortal.” 

The word Upaiulyana or Upanayana, means bringing 
near — bringing near to the precejitor, who initiates 
the boy, by giving him the sacred mantni called 
Cxavatia.^ Shankhayana, Ashvalayana and Apastamba 
agree w;th yajnavalkya in their age limits. Mann 
gives the age as the fifth year for a Brahmana, the 
sixth for a Kshattriya and the eighth fora Vaishya, 

^ Moiifisjurk’, ii, 147, 148. 

^ So named because it protects liiiii whochaiits it : WTW ’ 

ffir ( 
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making the limit, up to wliich initiation may be given, 
the sixteenth, twenty -second and twepty-fonrth years 
respectively/ Yajhavalkya puts the loAver limits at 
the eiglith, eh'ventli and twelfth years, and tl^e higher 
at the same ages as Mann/ 

The boy is dress(‘(l in a kaupina, and tlien in a new 
garment, and wears a girdle of Mnhja grass, if a 
Braliniana ; of a bow-siring, if a Kslnittr>ya ; of 
woollen tliread, if a Vaisliya. Tlie Acharva puts 
on him clccordiiig to his caste an antelope skin, a 
s])otted deer skin, or a cow skin, and knots the 
girdle round him.’ He then inv(‘sts him with the 
Vajnopavitam, tlie sacriiicial thread, and 
after certain (piestions and answ^u’s he sprinkles him 
with wat(ir, recates certain formulas and mantras, and, 
placing his liand on the pupil’s heart, he says : 

Under iny will I take thy heai^t ; my mind shall 
thy mind follow: in my word thou shalt rejoice with 
all thy heart; may Hrhaspati join thee to me.” He 
Hien teaches him the Gayatri, and gives him a staff, 
th(‘ length and the wood of which vary according to 
the caste of the boy.* 

’I’he whole ceremony represents the spiritual birth 
of the Arya, and all its ])arts are signiticant. As s])irits 
are sexless, the kaupina symbolically makes him 
sexless, and being sindi ihe Brahmachari i-sHMUiml fg 
lead a life of chastity or celibacy. The new garment, 

^ loc, cit.f ii, a7, 

^ loc. rit,, i, 14, a7. 

* Those sij^iiiiiosnU symbols Irnvo bo!*n drojipi d tn motlorn India, 

and all oasU's wonr tho .sumo. • 

* Soe, for full dotaiU, tho ShAnkhayann Grkya-Siitrn, il, i — vi. 
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represents the new body. The girdle is wound round 
thrice to show tljiat the boy has to study the Samhitas, 
the Brahmanas and the Upanisliats. The skin 
represents tlie ascetic life he should lead. 

The sacrificial thread consists of three threads, 
knotted together, and signifies the various triads 
which exist in th(‘ universe : tlie triple nature of 
Spirit, t Sat-Chit-Ananda ; the triple nature of matter, 
Sattva, Rajas, Tamas; tJie Triniurti; th(^ triple 
Jivatiml, Jnana-lchchlni-Kriya ; the three words, 
Bhuh, Bhuvah, Svah ; mind, spee(‘h and body, each 
again divided into three as regards action; and soon. 
And he who wears the thread should exercise a triple 
control, over liis mind, speech and body.^ 

The staff represeiits, as a rod, like the triple wund 
of the Sannyasi, the control that a student should 
exercise over tlnnights, words and a(*tions. 

Orf^fTT ^ II 

The rod that rules the voice, the rod that rules 
the mind, the rod that rules the acts — he in whose 
Buddhi tiiese are maintained is called a Tridandi. 

• Th^ man who exercises this triple rod in respect 
to all creatures, (MUit rolling desire and anger, he 
attains pertt^ction.” 

^ So(; Ifawetswrp’, xii, H — II. 

* Ihid,^ xii, 10, i I . 
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Then came the end of the student stage, the 
Samavartanam ; the pupil presented his teacher 
with a gift, and received permission to take the 
formal bath, which marked the close of his I\npilage. 


M 5r?rir^ ?rT m ^rr ii^ 


To the teacher having given what is wished for, 
let liirn bathe with his permission, having completed 
the Vedas, the Vratas, or both/^ 

Then he returned home and performed the Sama- 
vartanam, tlie returning ceremony. He was then 
called a Snataka, and was ready to marry and enter 
the liousehold state. 


^sajinfNerrq; ii“ 

Having bathed, with the permission of his 
teacher, and having become Samavrtta (returned) 
according to rule, let a twice-born man marry a wife 
(d! his caste, endowed with auspicious marks. 

Tlius closed tlie studemt stage, anr’ with the Vivaha, 
the marriage, tlie life of the householder began. Now 
he was to take up his duties man and begin the 
payment of his debts by sacrifice, by stuefy and by 
begetting children. • 

The ceremonies accomjianying mar.iage varj much 
with local custom, and the simple aiffl dignified 

* Ydjnavalkya, i, 51, 

* Manuamrfi^ iii, 4. 
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original ceremony has become much overlaid by 
show and pomp. Hie Vaidika mantras show the 
spirit in which marriage should be undertaken, and 
it is the^se which the true x\ryan should lay stress on, 
not the modern glitter and show. 

Tlie Sukta of Surya/s bridal gives a picture of the 
marriage ceremony. 

^ %«Rr li 

int’T^TFr i 

q?rT 

iC 

(Jo to tile houst* as the hol1se^s mistress ; as lailer, 
speak thou to the houseliold folk. 

“ Here be tlioii beloved with tliy children,* in this 
lioiise be vigilant to rule thy liouseliold. AVith this 
man, thy linsband, be productive ; sj)i‘ak ye to your 
lionsehold-folk full of years/’ 

Tlu* lu'idegroom speaks to tlie bi*id(* : 

^ w q^T i' 

“! take tliy hand for good fortune ; niayst thou 
grow <^d wjth me, thy luisband.” 

^ R^Vrtlu^ X, *A.\\V, 27. 

ibui.’sa. 
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• They walk round water and the sacred fire 
hand in hand, and the bride sacrifices grains in the 
fire, praying : 

» 

‘‘May iny husband live hmg; may my kinsfolk 
increase.” 

Agni is said to give the bride to the bridegroom, 

he wh<>is ever tlie Lord of tlie Heartli. 

« 

'rhe Sfikta prays, when the bride goes to Jier new 
lunne : 

^ ^ ?TT f^rW34?3?Tq: I 

^ ir^ 

“ Here dwell ye, \)e not parted ; eupy full age. 
Play and r(‘joice with sons and grandsons in yonr 
<>wn hoiis(\” 

And it prays that the bride, lovely and gentle- 
heart tal, may bring bliss to tin* hottie, to men and 
animals, ruling the home, pious, niotliin- of lieroes. 

'The law of marriage is given by Mann : 





I 


rTSTT ?T^Rrr #3^ 3 ficiW i 
w ii * 


^ Stuinkhayana’s Grhifa-Sntras^ 1, xiv, \. 
* Hyrtula, X, lxxx\, 42. 

^ M(tnuftwrfi\ ix, lOJ, 102. 
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]jet there be faithfulness to each other • until 
death ; this, in short, should be known as the highest 
duty of husband and wife. 

** So^ let husband and wife ever strive, doing all 
their duties, that they may not, separating from each 
other, wander apart.” 

Such was the Aryan ideal of marriage, perfect 
faitLof each to each till death, and Aryan literature 
shows how nobly that ideal was fulfilled. Let the 
student look on marriage in the old light, and we 
may see men and women again of the old type. 

Thus, ill the ancient days, was the young man 
launched into manhood, with mantras and with 
prayers ; but Gautama’s saying must over be laid 
to heart : 

He who has the forty-two Samskaras, but has 
not the eight virtues of the Self, will not obtain 
Brahman, nor will he go to Brahmaloka. But he 
who has only a part of the forty-two Sainskaras but 
has the eight virtues of the Self, he will attain to 
Brahman and go to Brahmaloka.” 



CHAPTER 11 


,, SHRADDHA 

Tkk. longer lisl‘ of Samskilras include the various 
ceremonies performed on ])elialf of tJiose who have 
departed from the pliysical world, the ceremonies that 
fall under the general name of Sliraddham. 

The Aryan has never felt tlie presence of a thick harrier- 
bet ween the visible and invisible worlds, between the 
living ” and the ‘‘ dead All his religion brings the 
invisible worlds into continual (!ontact with tlie visible^ 
the l)evas are as real as the iium. And lie recognises 
the continued existence of tin* Jivatma so vividly that 
the d(*at]i of tlie body is not to him a matter ot teri-or 
and anxiety, but a habitual thought, and tlie dead 
are never regarded as dead, but Jiierely as living 
elsewhere. 'The habitual thought of i ransmigration, 
linking life with life, reduces any partii ular death to 
a mere incident in an indefinite series, and the Jivatma,'., 
not the body, assumes predominant importance. Still 
more vividly is this idea that tin Jivatma is 
the man impressed on the minds of Aryans by the 
recurring Shraddhas, in which the* continued exis- 
tence of those who have left the physical world is 
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brought before the eyes of the present dwellers upon 
earth. 

The duties Aryan owes to the dead commence 
from the moment the life departs, and are divided 
into (wo classes — iVeta-kriya and Pitr-kriya or 
Shraddha — funeral anh ancestral ceremonies. The 
dead is called the Pretah, the departed, till the 
Sapindikaraiia is performed, when he becomes a Pitr- 

At death tlie man, chjtlied in the Pranamaya-koslia, 
leaves tlie Annamaya-ko.sha, and as all the Vaidika 
Samskaras have been framed to help the processes of 
nature, the Preta-kriya. is intended to neutralise the 
tendency of the Pranamaya-koslia to hang about the 
Annamaya-kosha as long as tlie latter is whole, and 
thus to retain the real man in Khurloka after the 
normal course of nature requires him to leave it. 

The first important thing to be done is to destroy 
the Annamaya-kosha, and this is done by cremation. 
Jn the words of the (Jh}iando(jyf) 2 )an{shat : 

I ^ 


They carry him who has departed, as ordained, to 
the fire whence he came, whence he was born.’’ 

Before the fire is applied to the corpse, the cele- 
brant *^valks three times round the spot where it is 
laid, and sprinkles water on it with the verse Hy- 
ve(ia, X, XIV , 9 : 


3 ?^ ^ 


I 
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“ Go away, withdraw, and depart from here. ” 

While the body is burning, Rgceda, X, xiv, 7 : 

^ I 

(io on, go on, on the Ancient patlis,’^ is to be • 
recited. 

On tlie third day afte^' the cremation tlie rcnnnants 
of the bones are gathered and buried, or thrown into 
running’ ^vatei*, thus completing tlie disintegration 
of the Annamaya-kosha. The Pranamaya-kosha then 
ra])idly disint egra t(‘s. 

The next work to be done is to help to disinte- 
grate the lowest part of the Manomaya-koslia and 
thus change tin* Preta, tlie departed, into the Pitr, 
the ancestor. 

For this purpose have lieen framed the Ekoddish- 
ta-shraddha and tlie Sapindana-shraddha. The Eko- 
ddishta-shraddha is one direct (‘d to a single dead 
person, whereas a Sliraddha proper is dii-cc-ted to three 
generations of Pitrs or to all Pitrs. Idie offerings 
connected with it are intended to lx* oiTerc^d during 
a whole year. No avAhana, inviting, takes place in 
this ceremony, nor tlie putting of food into the tire, 
nor do the Yisliv(*dt*vas take part in it.^ 

1he Ekoddislita-shraddhas arf^ completecj by the 
performance, of the Sapindikarana, ther(*ception of th^' 
Iheta into the community of the I'itrs. According to* 
Shaukhayana, the ceh*braiit tills four water-pots with 
sesamum, scents, and watei’ — tliree for t^ie fathers, 

^ Shaiikhayana’s (irhya-Sutras, iv, 2, 5. 
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one for the newly dead person — and pours 
the pot that belongs to the newly dead person into 
the pots of tlie Pitrs with the two verses, Vdjasaneya- 
Samhita, xix, 45, 46/ 

If these ceremonies should be properly performed, 
the subtle parts of the offerings made during their 
performance feed tlie deceased till he goes to Pitrloka. 
'Che mantras facilitate his passage tliereto and he 
takes his place among the Pitrs. 

Then the fourth is dropped,’^ i.e,^ in the ceremonies 
the great-grandfather of tlie deceased person is not 
invoked, the deceased, his fatlier and grandfatlier 
forming three Pitrs. 

The numerous periodical ceremonies that are per- 
formed to the Ihtrs pro])er are technically 8hraddhas. 
At a Sliraddha the l^itrs are the deities to whom the 
sacrifice is coffered ; the Prahinanas who are fed 
represent the Ahavaiiiya lire/ 

The Abhudayika-sliraddhas or Nandi-shraddhas 
are performed on tlie occasions of rejoicings, such 
as the birth of a son, the marriage of a son or daugh- 
ter, iifimakarana, jatakarma, chudakarana, etc. In 
tliis c(^remony tlu? Ncindunukha Pitrs glad-faced 
ancestors, tliose that have gone to the Svargaloka, 
are invoked, and an even number of Hrahmanas are 
fed in the forenoon* 

Of all the ancient (;erenionies, Sliraddhas alone are 
still performed with any apjireciable degree of re- 
ligious feryour and it is hoped that an intelligent 


ihid., iv, 3. ’ 

® Apastamhe’s Dharyna’SHfras^ H, vii, 16 (Tj). * 
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understanding of the rational basis of them will increase 
the Shraddha, faith, without which a^Shraddlia can- 
not properly deserve the name. 

We shall see, in studying the five Daily Sacrifices — 
Chapter IV — that the Pitr-Yajha has its place 
among them. On the new-moon day this is followed 
by the mor^lily Shraddha ceremony, called the 
Pindanvriharyakam, and • Par- 

vana-sbj;addham, one of the seven Pakayajhah, 


or sacrifices with baked offerings. 

Sacrifices to the Pitrs are offered in the afternoon, 
facing south, ^ and the ground should slope south- 
wards,* On the new-moon day, Kusha or Darbha 
grass is arranged for seats, and an odd number 
of Brjihmanas are invited. Oreat stress is laid on 
the character and learning of these llrrihrnanas. 


^ ^ il* 

As the sower having sown seed in barren soil, 
obtains no harvest, so the giver, having given sacri- 
ficial food to one ignorant of the Rchas, obtains no 
harvest.” 




I 


^ Apastamba’s Ynjnn.Parhihnshri, sutra, lx. 

* Mnnuxmrti y iii, 206 . 

3 ibid,, 142 ! 

* ibid.^ iii, 97. 
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^riie offerings of ignorant men to Devas and 
Pitrs perisli, being gifts from deluded givers to 
Brahmanas who are aslies/^ 

“ A Brrihmana who is ignorant gf)eth out like a 
grass fire ; to liim saerifieial food ought not to b§. given ; 
offerings arc not ])oured into ashes.” 

So, also, Hiranyakeshin savs that the Bralimanas 
invited to the Slirfiddlia must be pure and versed in 
the mantras.” 

Having gathered tliese and ])repared the materials 
for th(» saerifiee, and offered Havih in the Dakshinagni, 
the saerifieer calls to the Pitrs, and s|)rinkles water. 
According to Mann, he sliould make three cakes, 
offering them to liis fatlier, grandfather and great- 
grandfather, pour out water near tin? cakes, and give 
to the Brfllimanas very small portions of them; after 
this the Brrihmana s should be fed in the afternoon.’ 
In the Grhya-Sutras it is directed that the Brahmanas 
are first fed, and that then the offerings are to be 
made to the Pifrs. 1'he domestic Bali offerings 
should follow the Shraddha.'* 

% Similar ceremonies may be performed in the dark 
fortnight, and the Ashtaka ceremony is sometimes 
offered to the Pitrs. 

’ ihiil., 168. 

^ Grhya-Sutrnft^ JT, if, 10. 

* Manusmrti ^ iii, 208 — 237. 

* ibtd., 265.' 
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. It must be remembered that Pit rloka and Pretaloka, 
or Yamaloka, are both regions in Bhuvarloka, 
and intiiience from the earth, Bhurloka, reaches 
both of tliese. ^Fhe infiuence of Pinda offerings 
reaches throughout Pretaloka ; the three ^higher 
generations (fourth, lifth ffnd sixth) are affected 
by offerings of remnants of food. Including the 
offerer, only seven geneiations can mutually influence 
each other by the giving and receiving of food. 
Three '^e*ierations beyond these can receive only 
libations of water. Influ (mce from below can go no 
further, for by that time an average man is supposed 
to have passed into Svarga, and the whole object of 
iShraddha is to facilitate his passage thither. 

The general principles of the Shracldha of a person 
rec’ontly departed are adaptations of the principles 
underlying all Samskaras. 

Shraddhas may, generally speaking, be regarded 
as serving the same purpose with reference to the 
sul)tler bodies, as is served by the prenatal and natal 
8amskaras with reference to the gross physical body. 
Having helped the Jiviitma going from here to a fair 
birth in the other world, the human helper has 
completed his duty, and cannot g‘> any further or 
give other help. The agencies of the other world 
thereafter take up the jTvatina into^their own exclusive 
charge. 



CHAPTER 111 
SHAUCHAM 

Thk rules for purifying the body are based on 
scientific facts as to the Annaniaya- and Pranarnaya- 
koshas. 

The Annamaya-kosha is composed of solids, liquids 
and gases, and infinitesimal particles of these are 
constantly passing off from the body. Apart al- 
together from the obvious daily losses sustained by the 
body in the excrements and sweat, there is this cesise- 
less emission of minute particles, alike in night and 
day, whether the body is waking or sleeping. The 
body is like a fountain, throwing off a constant spray. 
Every physical object is in this condition, stones, 
trees, animals, men ; all are ceaselessly throwing off‘ 
these tiny })articles, invisible because of their extreme 
minuteness, and are, as ceaselessly, receiving the rain 
of partijdes from rthers whic^h fills the air in whicli 
niiey live, and which they breathe in with every 
* breach. A continual interchange is thus going on 
between all physical bodies ; no one can approach 
another without being sprinkled by the other, and 
sprinkling him in turn, with particles from their 
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respective bodies. Everything a man goes near 
receives -some particles from his body; every object he 
touches retains a minute portion of *his body on its 
surface; his clothes, his house, liis furniture, all receive 
from him this rain of particles, and rain pai'tic.Tes from 
themselves on him in turn. ^ 

The Pranarnaya-koslia, composed of the physical 
ethers and animated by the life-energies, affects all 
around it, and is affected by all around it, not by 
emitting 4>r receiving particles, but by sending out, 
and being plaved upon by, vibrations which cause 
waves, currents, in tlie etheric matter. Tlie life-waves, 
magnetism-waves, gr> out from each man as ceaselessly 
as the fine rain of particles from his Annamaya-kosha. 
And similar waves from others play upon him, as 
ceaselessly as the fine rain of particles from others 
falls on him. 

Thus every man is Toeing affected by others, and is 
affecting tliem, in the physical world, in these two 
ways : by a rain of particles given off from the 
Annamaya-kosha, and by weaves given off from the 
Pranamaya-kosha. 

Hie object of the rules of Shan chain is to 
make this inevitable influence of one person on 
another a source of health instead of a source of 
disease, and also to preserv^e a«d strengtjien the 
bc)dily and mental health of the performer. Hie^ 
Annamaya-koslia is to be kept scrupulously clean, so 
that it may send off a rain of health on evep- o^je and 
everything that is near it ; and the Pranamaya-kosha 
is to be reached by the mantra-prvoduced vbjrations in 
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the etheric mutter which permeates the things used 
in the ceremonies — as etheric matter permeates 
everything — so* that these vibrations may act benefici- 
ally on it, and may cleanse and jjiirit'y it. 

The rules afiecting bodily cleanliness are definite 
and strict. On rising, \he calls of nature are first to 
be attended to,‘ plenty of water being used for clean s- 
iiig purposes, and then the mouth and teeth are to be 
washed, and a bath taken. A man is to be careful 
that no unclean matter remains near his dw^ lohg ; 

^ II® 

‘'Far from his dwelling let him cast excrement, far 
the water used for washing his feet, far the leavings 
of food, and bath-waters.^’ 

Much disease is caused by the lu'glect of this rule, 
the filtiiy surroundings of dwellings causing ill-health 
and general loss of vigour. In modern city life, the 
community takes on this duty by an organised system 
of drainage, but tin’s slmuld be on the same principle of 
conveying noxious matters far away from all habita- 
tions ; and it is ])art of the duty of a good citizen to 
see that rivers in the neighbourhood of cities are not 
poisoiiecj, nor filth allowed to accumulate to the 
^injury of the public health. 

A man must wash, in some cases bathe the whole 
body, cd)efore taking part in any religious ceremony, 
and sip water with appropriate mantras. 

^ iv, 45 — f52, 56— 152. 
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?nn%r; i 

^ 5 T<^cgT g qt ^ ;r wf^fir ii^ 


‘‘ Being purified by sipping water, he shalltalways 
daily worship in the two tviilights with a collected 
mind, in a pure place, performing Ja-pa according to 
rule.” 

He ninst wasli before and after meals. 




33'^ II® 

Having washed, tlie twice-born should eat food 
always with a collected mind ; ha'dng eaten, let him 
wash well with wat('r, S2)rinkling tlie sense-organs.’’ 

If a man lias touched anytliing impure, a person or 
an object. 


I* 


^^by bathing he is purified. ” 

c 

By earth and water that which should be made 
pure is purified. ” ^ 

These are the two great purifiers, though •alkalies , ^ 
and acids may be used for cleaning copper, iron, • 
brass, pewter, tin and lead ; earthen vesseli; can be 

^ Manusnirtiy ii, 222. 

* ibiVi., ii, 53. 
ibid., V, 85. 

* ibid., 108. 
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purified by burning, houses by sweeping, cowdung* 
and whitewas}\; other methods are given for special 
substances. So long as any smell or stain remains 
on an object it is not to be considered pure.^ 

I 

^‘Wisdom, austerity, fire, food, earth, mind, water, 
plastering, wind, rites, the sun and tinit; are the 
purifiers of human beings.’^ 

But no body can be truly pure unless the mind and 
heart be pure : 

?r: I 

II* 

“ The body is purified by water, the mind by truth, 
the .soul by knowledge and au.sterity, the reason by 
wisdom.’’ 

Besides tlie impurities due to obvious causes, 
the birth or death of Sapindas, or of relatives not 
Sapindas, causes impure magnetic currents in the 
Pranamaya-ko.sha and therefore sullies the Anna- 
maya-ko.sha. Tn the case of Sapindas, the impurity 
lasts from ten days to one month according to the 
caste of the parties concerned. In the case of the 
* death of little children the impurity lasts for a very 
short fime. 

^ Manusmrd^ 105 — 127 . 

2 ibid., 105 .' « 

® ibid,, V, 109 . 
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• The relationship of Sapinda ceases with the 
seventh remove of relationship through males. In 
the case of relations not Sapindas, 'the impurity 
lasts three days, or less, decreasing according to the 
remoteness of the relationship. During the*period 
of impurity sacrificial oblationS, recitation of mantras, 
and some other religious duties have to be given up. 
No one must eat the food of, or touch, one impure. 
But the custoT»is v'ary much in tliese respects in the 
differeiii^jiarts of the country and even the word 
Sapinda is differently interpreted. 

Further details may be studied in the Smrtis, 
and may be applied by the student to his own life, 
in conformity with caste and family customs and 
having regard to the changed conditions of life. 
Infectious diseases of all kinds run riot where the 
rules of individual purity are disregarded, and where 
houses, clothes and articles in daily use are not 
scrupulously cleaned. Modern science is re-e\stab- 
lishing, with infinite labour and pains, the facts on 
which these ancient rules were based, and a clear 
understanding of the reason for their imposition will 
render obedience to them willing and cheerful. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE FIVE DAILY SACRIFICES 

The application of the great Law of Sac/irice to the 
daily life of the Aryan was made by the laying down 
of rules for making sacrifices, by which lie gradually 
learned to regard himself as part of a connected 
whole, a whole of whicli the parts were mutually 
interdependent, owing to each other^s mutual aid and 
support. When this lesson had been thoroughly 
assimilat(‘d, then, and tlien only, might the man lay 
aside these duties, entering on the life of the 
Sainiyasi Avho, having sacrificed all his possessions 
and himself, had nothing left to offer. 

'File various bodies or vehicles of man are nourished 
and }ielj)ed to grow severally, by the initial energy 
received from parents, by food, by sympathy and 
help from his fellow-beings, by magnetic influences, 
and by knowledge and illumination. He therefore 
owes a* fivefold deVit to nature : and it is but meet and 
proper that, if he would flourish, he should fully 
recognise his indebtedness and do his best to pay 
baclv his •debt. As stated before, he is not an isolated 
creature, and hjs whole welLbeing depends upon his 
co-operation with nature, which works not so much 
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•f.;r the exaltation of individuals as for the steady 
evolution of all creation. The sacrifices prescribed by 
Hindu lawgivers are nothing more than an enumera- 
tion of the duties which thus devolve on evey^ man. 
They embrace all the planes of his existence, and are 
therefore conducive to his higliest growth. 

There are thus five Mahayajhah, great 

sacrifices, to be offered every day, and seven 
Pakayrf^iiih, literally cooked sacrifices, occuiTing at 
stated intervals. In addition to these, there are the 
fourteen Slimita sacrifices, divided into 
Havir-yajhiih, offerings of grains, etc., and 
Soma-yajfiah, offerings of Soma. Some of these are 
of daily, others of occasional, obligation. 

31ie five great sa(‘rifices are as follows : 


1. 


firahina-yajnah. 

called also 



Veda.-yajfiah, 
or the Vedas. 

Sacrifice to Brahman 

2. 


Deva-ya jhah, Sr 

icritice to Dev^as. 

3. 


Pitr-yajnah, Sacrilice to J^itrs. 

•i. 


llhuta-ya jnaly Sacrifice to Jffiutas. 

5. 


^lan i ns h y a - y a jf i j 

ih, Scorifice to men. 


These are laid down by Mann lynong the duties of 
the householder. 

I 
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3Tf?f ^ ?r«rr srf^r^ ’T i 
jrmfT ^ in^ ^ T»i?iirFsr^^ il 
^sftt f?rt 5if^ I 

an^ fcf (^5TrR^*5g1 sn^ ii 

^5n«n% l 

3^ fk^K^ II 

^reaching is the Brahma sacrifice, Tarpana (the 
offering of water) is the Pitr sacrifice, .B,'...ina (the 
pouring into tlie fire) the I)eva sacrifice, Bali (food) 
is the Bhuta sacrifice, hospitality to guests the 
ilanushya sacrifice, 

* * * * * 

They call the live sacrifices Ahuta, Iluta, Prahuta, 
Brahniya-huta, and Prashita. 

•SJapa is Aliuta, Honia is Iluta, the Bali given to 
Bhutas is Prahuta, respectful reception of the twice- 
born is Brahinya-huta, and the Pitr-tarpana is 
Prasliiia. 

“ Let a man ever engage in V^eda study, and in the 
rites of the Devas ; engaged in the rites of the Devas, 
he supports the movable and immovable kingdoms.” 

And again : 

thrift 3WFq1rr«nreT«n i 

f^srr^crr ii 
I 

iC 

^ Maniismrtiy iii, 70} 73 — 75. 

* ibid-, iii, 80. 
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• The Rsliis, tlie Pitrs, the l)evas, the Bliutiis and 
guests expect (help) from the householders : hence he 
who knows should give to them. 

Ijet him worship, accordi^jg to the rule, th^ llshis 
with Veda study, the Devas^with Horna, the Pitrs 
with Shraddha, men with food, and the Bhutas with 
Bali.’^ 

AVe have here very plainly indicated the imtiire 
of the sacrifi(^es to 1)^ offered ; the sacrifice to Jh’ahman, 
called alsi^w tliat of tlu^ Vedas and the Rshis, is study 
and teatdiing : this is a duty every man owes to the 
Supreme- -to cultivates his intelligence and to share 
hivS knowledge with others. Hvery day the Aryan 
slunild devote a portion of time to study ; the man 
wlio lives witliont daily ‘<iudy becennes frivolous and 
useless. Idiis duty is enjoined by the first of the 
gr(*at sacrifices, 

'riien comes tlu^ sacrifices to the l)evas-- the rt'cogni*- 
tion of the debt due to those who guide* nafnre, and 
?he feeding them by pouring ghee into the fire, the 
Honia sacrifice. The f)evas are nourished by exhala- 
tiims as men by food, tln*ir subtle bodies needing no 
coarser susttmance. 

1'he sacrifice to the Pitrs follows, consisting of the 
offerings of cakes and water. The Pitrs are the sons 
of Mariclii and tlie Rshis pr(Kluced*by Mann, •and are 
)f many classes, tin* progenitors of the various divinle 
and human races. From the Somasad Pitrs tlie 
Sadhyas and pure Jlrrihmaiias are d ‘S(:e^de(?, and 
from tlie Agnislivatta Pitrs tlie^ T)evas and also 
some Brahmanas. The Daityas, (hir.avrs, A^akshas, 
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I 


Gandharvas, Uragas^ Rakshasas, Suparnas and Kin- 
naras descend tlie Barhishad Pitrs^ as do also some 
Bralimanas. ^Jlie Pitrs of Kshattriyas are fcJie Havir- 
bliiiks,^ of Vaisliyas Ajyapas, of Sliudras tlie 

Sukalins. C(.)untless descendants become associated 

r 

with tliem, so that the sacrifice may be said to be to 
ancestors. In this a man is taught to reriiember the 
immense debt he owes the past, and to regard 
with loving gratitude those whosp labours have be- 
queathed to him the accumulated store^^'J? wealth, 
learning and civilisation. He is reminded also of the 
time when he will pass into the great ancestral host, 
and of his duty to hand down to posterity the legacy 
he lias received, enriched, not diminished, by his life. 
The full meaning of desiMud from Pitrs is ascertain- 
able only l)y study of occult science. 

The sacrifice to Bhutas consists of Bali, or offer- 
ings of food placed on the ground in all directions, 
intended for various b(ungs of the invisible worlds, 
and also for stray animals of all kinds and wandering 
outcasts and diseased persons. '^J'he in junction as to 
this should be remembered : 


srnrmJTr fijfiair ^ iC 

‘‘Let; him gently place on the ground (food) for 
dogs, outcastes, Shva-pachas, those diseased from sins, 
crows and insects.’’ 

It Is not to be thrown down carelessly and con- 
temptuously, but, put there gently, so that it may not 
^ Manu8mr(it iii, 92. 
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\)*r soiled or injured. It is a sacrifice, to be reverently 
performed, the recognition of duty, to inferiors, 
however degraded. 

Lastly comes the sacrific«i to men,, the feeding of 
guests — or generally of the poyr — the giving of food 
to the houseless and the student : 

f^r ^ wftf^5r^5i§iT||iXor iC 

‘'The Bali offering made, let him feed first the 
guest, and let liim give food, according to rule, to a 
beggar and a student.’’ 

In this man is taught his duty to liis brother-men, 
his duty of In’otherly lielp and kindness. He feeds 
humanity in feeding some of its poorer members, and 
learns tenderm\ss and compassion. 1'lie giving of 
food is illustrati^e of all supply of human needs. 
Manushvit-yajha includes all philanthropic actions. 
As in the old days, want of food was the chief want 
oi man, that is mentioned prominently. The com- 
])h^xiiies of life have given rise to other wants noAV. 
ihit they are all included in the Alanushya-yajna, 
provided they are legitimate wants, and it becomes 
the duty of each man to remove them, so far as lies in 
his power. 

Thus these five great sacrifices embrace man’s duty 
to all the beings round him ; and the man who truly 
perforins them in spirit as well as in letter, da^ by 
day, is doing his share in turningj^he wheel of life 


' Manu8mf(iy iii, 94. 
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and is preparing for himself a happy future. We 
may glance briefly at the other sacrifices. 

T]ie Paka-yajfias are seven in number : 


1 . • 
2 . 

3. 

4.0 tTTwm 

5. 

0 . 

7. %ff 


Pit r-s h rad d h am . 
Parvana-sh rad dham . 
Aslitaka. 

Shravani 
Ashvfvujih. ^ 
Agrahayani. 

Chaitri. 


Tlie first two of tliese are cercinonies in honoin* 
of the JMtrs, and liavo l)een denlt witli in Chapter II 
under Sliraddlia. Ilie remainder, ex(.‘ept the fourtli, 
are now rarely met witli. 

Idle fourteen Shrauta sacrifices are as follows : 


The seven Tlaviryajm 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

G. 

7. 


Agnyadlieyam. 
Agnihotram. 
parsha-purnamAsani. 
Agrayanani. 
Oiaturniasyain . 

N ir Qd 1 1 a-pasli u-ba n d 1 1 ah . 
Sautrarnanih. 


In these milk, ghee, grains of various kinds, and 
cakes were otfered, and Mann says tJiat a Brahmarni 
should daily ol?er the Agnihotra in the morning 
and evening, the Darslia and Putmamasa at the end 
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.ot each fortnight, tlie Agrayana with new grain — 
before which the new grain sfioiild not be used — the 
Chaturmasya at the end of the tln^ee seasons, the 
Nirudha-pashn-bandha at the solstices/ 

The seven Soinayajnas are : 


1 . 

2 . 

4. 

5. 

G. 


/ignislitomah. 

Atyagnislitoinah. 

IJktliyah. 

Shodashi 

Vajapeyah. 

Atiratrah. 


7. ^TT^qro*. 


Aptoryaniah. 


In these sacrifices Bnllimana priests must l)e em- 
])loyed, the number varying with the sacrilice, the 
man on wliose behalf they are offert'd being called 
the Yajamaiiah ; the husband and wife light 

tlie three sacred fires — tlie Aliavaniya fire on tlie 
east, for offerings to the Devas ; tlie l.)akshina fire 
on the south, for performing the duties to tlie Pitrs; 
the (larhapatya fiia* on the west ; sometimes a. fourth 
is mentioned, the Anvrduirva — and the.'^e are not 
allowed to go out ; this is the Agnvadhana ceiaMuony, 
All the Shrauta sacrifices are otfen'd in these. 

According to some author.^, tlie douiestic or 
liousehold — the Av.isathya or \'^ais;lhika - fin‘‘ is^ 
lighted by the student on hi?- retc.rn home when his 
pupilage is completed, but on th < popi^ thert' are 


^ Manuainrtiy iv, 25, 20, 
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many varieties of custom. The Paka-yajhas are, 
<ofPered in the household fire. 

A descripticTn of the daily life of a Bralimana is 
given in the Ahnika-Sutr avail, ^ and may be sum- 
marised* as follows : 

. He should wake up 'in tlie Brahma-muhurta® and 
think of pharma and Artha, of the evils of the body, 
and of the Vedas. At the dawn he should rise, follow 
the Shaucha rules, and take his bath, then performing 
Sandhya. Then he should perform the i^jihotra, 
and worsliip the Devas and the Gurus (teacher and 
parents). After this he should study the Vedas and 
Vedahgas. Then he should work for those dependent 
on him — parents, guru, wife, cliildren, relatives, friends, 
the aged, infirm and friendless poor, and those who 
have no means. Tlien he should bathe, perform the 
midday Sandhya, feed the Pitrs, Devas, men and 
animals, and take his own meal. After this he should 
read Puranas, Itihfisa, and l)harmashastras, avoiding 
idle talk and discussion. Then he should go out, visit 
temples and friends, returning to his evening Sandhya 
and Agnihotra. After this he should eat, attend to 
any family duties, and finally, after a brief reading of 
the Vedas, retire to bed. Any special duty should be 
attended to when it presents itself; as to these no 
rule can be laid do\^^n. 

The general principle of this is that a man\s life 
^diould be orderly, regulated, and balanced, due time 

^ Editc\'l by Pandit Vaidyanarayana Vitthala. 

® There are thirty Miihurtas in 24 hours, a Muhfirta bein^'’ 48 
minutes. The Brahma-imiihrirta is the third Muhurta of the last 
quarter of the night. . 
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.being given to each part of his duty so that none 
should be slighted or omitted, and none allowed to 
monopolise his time. Above all he shtjuld realise the 
idea that man has no separate individual existence, 
but is indissolubly linked with the universe, •and his 
whole life must be a life of .'•ncrifice and duties, if he 
is to fulfil the very law of his being. Sucli deliberate 
regulation of life is wise — necessary, even, if the most 
is to be made of life — and conduces to peacefulness 
and ab.’r^poe of hhrry. In modern life the details 
cannot be carried out but the general principle of 
regularity, ViaLince and a sustained spirit of self-sacri- 
fice and duty should be maintained, so that all-round 
and harmonious progress may be made 



CHAPTER V 
WORSHIP 

Wk liave already seen that the work ot^Ve Devas 
was recognised and duly honoured among the Aryans, 
and that the duty of sacrificing for their support was 
regularly performed. But the truly religious man^s 
relations with the invisible Powers are not confined 
to these regular and formal sacrifices. tshvara 
Himself, the Supreme Bord, will attract the heart of 
t^he thoughtful and pious man, who sees, beyond these 
many ministc^rs, the King Himself, the ruling Power 
of His universe, the life and support of Devas and 
men alike. It is towards Him that hne and devotion 
naturally rise — the liuman s])irit, wlio is His offspring, 
a fragment of Himself, seeking to rise and unite 
himself to his Parent. These feelings cannot find 
satisfaction in sacritices offered to Hevas, connected 
as they are witli the outer worlds, with tlie Not-Self ; 
they seek after tln'/inner, tlie deejiest, the very Self, 
and remain craving and unsatisfied until they rest 
' in Him. 

^.Vo^tship is the expression of this craving of the 
part for the whole, of the sepiarate for the One, and 
is not only due from man to the source of his life, but 
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s cl in the evolution of all tho.se liiglier 

qualities in tlie Jivatina which make possible liis 
liberation and his union with tlie ^^upreme. An 
Object of worship is therefore iiec’essary to man. 

That Object will always be, to the worshipper, the 
Supreme Being. lie will k^^ow intellectually that 
the Object of his worship is a Form of manifestation 
of the Supreme, but emotionally that Form^i.v the 
Supreme — as in truth it is, although the Supreme 
includes .^\ld trans(*ends all forms. 

Now a Form is neces.sary for worship. 1'he Nirguna 
Brahman, the Absolute, the All, cannot be an Object 
of worship. It is not an Object, but is beyond all 
Subject and Object, including all, in.separate. But 
from Tuat 

3T5rn^ iC 

Words return with the mind, not having nMiched.^^ 

Words fall into silence, mind di.sappears, It is all 
in all. 

The Sagnna Brahman may be the Object of 
worship for tho.se who.se minds are of a metnphy.sical 
nature, and who tind rest and peace in the contem- 
plation of Brahman in Hi.s own nature as Sat-Chit- 
Ananda, the Universal Self, the One, the Supreme. 
Such conteinplation is worship of lofty kind, and is 
peculiarly congenial to philosophic minds, who find in 
it the sense of peacre, re.st, unity, which they cannot ' 
feel in any more limit e<l conception. B\it to luost it 
is easier to rise to Him tlmaigh His uanif^station as 

t 

^ Taittirlyopanishat^ IT, iv% 1. 
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the Lord and Life of His worlds, or through one of 
the manifestations, as Mahtideva, Narayana, or more 
concrete yet, fchrl Rama or Shri Krshna, or other 
embodiment. These arouse in them the Bhakti, the 
love and devotion, which the other conception fails to 
stir, and all the tendrils of the human lieart wind 
themselves round such an image, and lift the heart 
into Ananda, into bliss unspeakable. 

Whether one of these two ways is the better is an 
oft-disputed question, and the answerers on^t'her side 
are apt to be impatient with those on the other, 
intolerant of tlie uncongenial way. Rut the answer 
has been given with perfect wisdom and all-embracing 
comprehension by Shri Krshna Himself. Arjuna was 
troubled by the question five thousand years ago, and 
put it to his divine Teacher : 






«ns?n ^ ii 
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^ g wfiiT ?r?m: i 

3R?qlt^ ?nTR w ^»Tra% ii 

<irg4f4<K ^TRTq, I 

?T f^niirqR ?i5qi|f^cr%?rHTq[ ll 

“ Those Bliaktas, who, ever controlled, worship 
Thee, and those also (wlio worship) the Indestructible, 
the Unmanifested, of the.,e which are the more sk*illed 
in Yoga^ ” 

The Blessed Lord said : 

“ They who with Manas fixed on Me, ever controlled, • 
worship Me, with faith supreme ondowcid, these I 
hold as best in Yoga. 

They who worship the Indestructible, the 
Ineffable, the Unmanifested, the Omnipresent, the 
Unthinkable, the Unchangeable, the Immutable, the 
Eternal. 

'' Kenouncing and subduing the senses, everywhere 
equal-minded, in the welfare of all creatur(‘s rejoicing, 
these also come unto Me. 

Greater is the dilftculty of those whose minds are 
set on the Unmanifest(Ml, for the path of the Unmani- 
fested is hard for the embodied to reach. 

Those verily who, renouncing all actions in Me 
and intent on Me, worship, medi^iting on Me with 
whole-hearted Yoga, 

‘‘These I speedily lift up from the ocean of death 
and existence, O Partha, their minds being fixe^d on 
Me.’’ 


' Bkayavad-Oltd^ xii, I — 7. 
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'J'his is the final answer; both achieve, botli gain 
Miikti, but the worship of Ishvara in a Form is easier 
than the worsliip of Him without a Form, and escape 
from the cycle of rebirth is easier for those who thus 
worship. 

The simplest form*'of worship is that generally 
spoken of as Fuja, in which an image representing 
some divine Form is used as the Object, and tlie Joe- 
ing thus represented is adored ; flowers are used, as 
beanliful symbols of the heai’t-fiowers of^Jove and 
reverence; wiitvr is sanctified with a mantra, poured 
on the image, and sprinkled ovt‘r the worsliipper ; a 
mantra, in which the name of the Object of worship 
occurs, is repeated inaiidibly a certain number of times, 
and the invisible boditis are thus rendered receptive 
of Tlis influence, as before explained (see p. 4 ). 

Then the worshipper passes on according to Ins 
nature into spontaneous praise or prayer, aspiration 
and meditation, and becoming oblivions of tlie extern- 
al objec^t, rising to tlie One imaged in that objec-t, and 
often f(*eling His ])resence, becomes suffused with 
peace and bliss. Such worship steadies the mind, 
purifies and ennobles tlie emotions, and stimulates tlu^ 
unfolding of the germinal spiritual faculties. 

Ihe use of an image in siicli worship is often foninl 
most hplpful, andds wellnigh nnivm*sal. ft gives an 
obj(»ct to which tlie mind can at first be directed and 
thus steadiness is obtained. If it be well chosen, it 
w’lW tat tract the emotions, and the symbols, always 
present in such an image, will direc*t the mind to the 
characteristic properties of tlie Object of worship. 
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• Thus the Lihgarn is the symbol of the great Pillar 
of Fire, which is the most character istic? manifestation 
of Mahfideva, the destroying eleriieiit \A^iich consumes 
all dross but only purifies the gold. 1'lie four-armed 
Vislmu represents the protecting support of the deity, 
whose arms upiiold and protect the four quarters, and 
the objects lield in the hands are symbols of His 
creative, ruling, destroying, forces, and of tlm universe 
He governs. The ^Salagrania is used in the house- 
hold as tti'j. .;^ynibol of V^ishiiu. But all these are already 
familiar. 

WTum the worshipper passes from the external 
worshi]) to the internal, the image is reproduced 
mentally and carriers him on into the invisible world, 
where it may change into a living Porru, animated by 
the One it represents. Further, a properly prepared 
image — sanctified by mantras and by the daily renewed 
forces of the worshipper’s devotion — becomes a strong 
magmatic centre from whi(*h issue powcu’ful vibrations, 
wliich regularise and steady tlie invisilfie bodies of 
tln^ worshipper, and thus assist him in gaijiing the 
(piiet and peaceful conditions necessary for elfective 
])rayer and meditation. 

Apart from these definite us(‘s, the Hhakta f(‘els a 
pleasure? in contenqdating such an image, similar in 
kind to, but greatei* in degree tlufli, any om# finds in 
having with him the picture of a beloved but absent^ 
friend. 

For all these reasons, no one shm M ol^< etto the 
use of images in religious worship those who find 
them helpful ; nor should any one try ' c force their 
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use on those who are not helped by them. Tolerance 
in these matters is the mark of the truly religious 
man . ^ 

The special Form to wliich Pujil is addressed is 
sometimes the Knla-deva, or Kula-devi, the family 
l)eva or Devi, and sometimes is the one chosen 
for the worshipper by his (Tiiru, or cliosen by him- 
self ^s the one which most ap])ea]s to him. This 
Form is the Ishta-deva, the Dfva sacrificed to, or 
desired. 

Other forms of worship are generally classed under 
the name Upasana. Flowers are not employed, nor 
is an image nec’essary, though it is often used, for the 
reasons already given. "I'ln* daily Sandliyri is a form 
of such worship in which all students should be 
properly instructed. It is of two types, Vaidika and 
l^iiitrika, and varies according to caste and family 
customs. The complicated Kandhyci ceremony as 
performed nowadays in various parts of India does 
not exactly represent the oldest form of it, as taught 
in the Taittiriya Brdhmana, and tlie early Smrtis. 
Hut the Arghya-pradana to t.lie Sun and the T»)editation 
on and recitation of the Gayatri, which form the heart 
of the ceremony, are the oldest parts of it too. Unless 
it is performed at the proper .sandhyas it cannot be 
of muck profit to the performer. A sandhya is the 
meeting point of two periods of time, great or small, 
or of two different states of one and the same subject. 
It IS tl.e teaching of the ancient Rshis of India that 
at sandhyas there is always a special manifestation 
of force which vanishes when the sandhya is pasf. 
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• The broad features are : 

1. Acliarnana and Marjaiia, purifying the body with 
water sanctified by a Mantra. 

2. Prariayania, control of the breath. 

3. Agha-niarshana, expiatory of all sins to which 
the Ego, not the Personality, is attached ; the wor- 
shipper goes back in mind t(» the time when there 
was no manifestation and no sins. 

4. Gayatri, eitliev Vaidika or 'J'jintrika, followed by 

5. Wors]np of the Sun-God— Arghya and Upas- 
t Inin a. 

6. Japa, recitation, a certain numbe^r of times, of 
Uie Mantra of the Ishta-deva, including adoration 
and salutation. 

Tlie Vaidika sacrifices and sarnskaras are mostly 
out of use, but this Sandhyavandana is a living 
thing, the last remnant, and the student must 
jealously keep to it and must perform it every 
day. 

A mother kind of ITpasana is meditation, and the 
treatise of Patanjali, the Fat aujala-suf rani, should 
here be carefully studi^nl, Avhen the time for systematic 
meditation arrives, in student days the due perform- 
ance of Sandhya and of some form of Pujamay sulfice, 
but the theoretical outline of the practice of medita- 
tion may be given. Says Patanjali : 


op,, cit.f ii, 29. 
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Yaina, Niyama, Asana, Pranayama, Pratyahara 
Dharana, Dliyana, Sainadhi — the eight limbs/^ 

The first tv^o of these, Yaaia and Niyama, have to 
do with conduct, for without good conduct and purity 
there cUn be no meditation. 



w. 1^ 


“ Ijarmlessness, truth, honesty, chastity, absence 
of greed — (these are) Yamas.^’ , 

^ f 


“ Purity, content lueiit, austerity, Veda-study, yearn- 
ing after Ishv^ara — (those are) Niyanias.’’ 

Tliese (pialities ac(|uired, a man may sit for medita- 
tion. There are two preliminaries. Any posture 
whicli is steady and pleasant is suitable : 

i” 

Pirni, pleasant — (that is) Asana.’’ 

Prilnayama is the regulation of the i)reatli, and this 
has to be learned from a t(‘aeher. 

Tlien com(^s fhe immediate preparation, the closing 
of the senses against external objects, and the draw- 
ing of them and placing them in the mind : this is 
Pratyahara. •’ 

Now follows meditation proper, consisting of three 
stages, Pharana, Dhyana and Harnadhi. 

^ hnd,, fJO. 

- :r2. 

, ^ 40 . 
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«rROTT l‘ 

The- binding of the mind to (one) object is 
Dharana.” 

This is concentration, the steadying of the mind on 
one point, in one place, so thav it is fixed, one-pointed. 
Only sucli a mind can pass on to Dhyana. 

cHT I® 

Thi' steady (and uninterrupted) flow of cognition 
towards that (object) is Dhyana.^’ 

When this is reaclu'd, the mind, fixing itself thus, 
los('s tlie consciousness of itself and remains identified 
with the object of tlu)ug}it, and this state is Samadhi. 

Tliat same (Dliyana) showing the object onl}'', and 
d(n’oid, as it were, of self-consciousness, (is) Samadhi.’* 

4^hese are the preparations for and tlie stages of 
meditation. By this a man rises to knowledge ; by 
iiiis he loses himself in the divine Being he worships; 
by this he disengages himself from the bonds of 
action. VVilliout meditation no truly spiritual life is 
possilde. • 

Manu has declared, after describing the life of the 
SannyasT : ^ 

^ ihid., iii, 1. 

ibi'i.j 2. 

^ ibid.^ 3. 

4 
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All this that has here been declared depends on- 
meditation ; for no one who does not know the Supreme 
Self can fully enjoy the fruit of rites/^ 

It is therefore a thing to be looked forward to and 
prepared for, and every student who desires the higher 
life should begin his pfeparation by practising Yama 
and Niyama. 



CHAPTER VT 

THE ASHHAMAS 

• 

The student will luive noticed tlio extremely systematic 
and orderly arrangement of life winch characterises 
the Sanatana Dharrna. It is in full keeping with this, 
that the whole life should be arranged on a definite 
system, designed to give opportunity for the develop- 
ment of the different sides of human activity and as- 
signing to each period of life its due occu])ations and 
training. Life was regarded as a school in which the 
powers of the Jivatma were to be evolved, and it was 
well or ill spent according as this ohjecd was well or 
ill achieved. 

The life was divided into four stages, or Ashrarnas : 
that (;f the Brahmacliarl, tlie student, bound 

to celibac*y ; that of tlie (Jrliasthah, the house- 
holder ; that of tlie Vanaprasthah the forest- 

dweller; that of the Sannyasi, the ascetic, called 

also the Yatih, the controlled, or the endcavourer. 

I 

wnw. iC 

^ Manu87nr(i^ vi, 87. 
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The Student, the Householder, the Forest-dweller, 
the Ascetic — these, the four separate orders, spring 
from the Householder.” 

A man should pass through these regularly, and 
not enter any prematurely. Only when each had 
been completed might he enter the next. 







r 

Having studied the Vedas, or two Vedas, or even 
one Veda, in due order, without breaking celibacy, 
let him dwell in tlu‘ liouseholder order.” 


?rsrr7c!i il'' 

When the householder sees wrinkles (in his skin) 
and whiteness (in his hair) and the son of his son, 
then let him retire to the forest.” 


wjf ii® 

Having passed the third portion of life in the 
forests, let him, having abandoned attachments, wan- 
der (as*^an ascetic)' the fourth portion of life.” 

This succession is regarded as so important for 
the due development of the Jn'atma, and the proper 
ordering v>f society, tliat Mann says : 

Mnnuumrtiy iii, 2.^ 

^ itui., vi, 2. 

* ibid.. 3*3. 
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t 

3R»:ft3T %5ft ?r«rT i 

aTf% ?najfir^5?5r3Tcffvi: II ^ 

A twice-born iiuui wlio seeketh Moksha without 
liaving studied the Vedas, vfithout having produced < 
ofFspriiig, and without having olfered sacrilices, goeth 
downwards. ” 

The offering of sacrifices, we sliall see, is the chief 
duty of the forest-dweller, and therefore indicates 
the Vanaprastha state. 

In rare and exceptional (*ases a student was 
allowed to become a SannyasI, liis del)ts to tlie world 
having been fully paid in a previcms birth ; but these 
rare cases left the regular order unshaken. Strictly 
speaking, indeed, even lie was not called a Sannyasi, 
and did not receive the initiations of Sannyasa, 
j-roptn*; but was called a Bala or Naislithika 
llrahmacliari, like Shiika and the Kumara Rshis. 
'riie great multiplication of young Sannyasls found 
in modern days is directly contrary to the ancient 
ruh^s, and causes much vice and trouble and ini- 
povei ishment of the countrv. 

We will now consider the x\sliranias in order. 

Tlio student life began, as we have seen, with the 
Upanayana cerenumy, tlie boy beSig then ccwnmitted 
to the care of his teacliov, witli wiiom he lived while 
his pupilage continued. His life tlieri^after was 
simple and hardy, intended to maki him ^tro^g and 
healthy, independent of all soft and luxurious living, 

^ Manmmrti, vi, 87. 
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abstemious and devoid of ostentation. He was to 
rise before sunrise and bathe and then perform 
Saiujhya during- the morning twilight till the sun 
rose ; if it rose while he was still sleeping^ he had to 
fast during the day, performing Japa. Then he went 
out to beg for food which was placed at his teacher \s 
disposal, and was to take the portion assigned to him 
chcoi;fully : 




Let him ever honour (his) food, and eat it with- 
out contempt; having seen it, let him be glad and 
pleased, and in every way welcome it. 

^^Pood which is lionoured ever gives strength and 
nerve-vigour ; eaten unlionoured, it destroys both 
these. ’’ 

'riie day was to be spent in study and in the 
service of his teacher : 


f^?nTiroTt%r srr i 

^ 11 ^ 

Directed or not directed by his teacher, let him 
e^ '^r engage in study, and in doing benefits to his 
preceptor.^’ 

^ Mnnumnrtf y ii, 54, 35. 

* ihid,y ii, 191. 
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At sunset he was again to worship till the stars 
appeared. Then the second meal was taken. Between 
these two meals lie was generally not to eat, and he 
was enjoined to be temperate as to his food. 

913^ ii^ 

0ver-eati7ig is against liealth, long lifd (the 
attainment of) hettven and merit, and is disapproved 
by the world ; therefore let him avoid it.’’ 

The rules laid down as to his general conduct show 
how frugality, simplicity and hardiness were enforced, 
so that the youth might grow into a strong and 
vigorous man ; it was the training of a nation of 
energetic, powerful, nobly-mannered and dignified 
men. 

srifiJRT ^ >1 

^ ^ ^ ii 

^ ^ ii 

t??p: ^r^flrT jt 

^ ii 

1%: 5^fiTr5"4 11* 

^ Manusmrti^ vi, 57. 

^ ibid., ii, 177- -181. 
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Let him refrain from wine, meat, perfumes, 
garlands, tasty and savoury dishes, women, all acids, 
and from injury to sentient creatures. 

From unguents, collyrium to the eyes, the wearing 
of shoe's and umbrellas, from lust, anger and greed, 
' dancing, singing and playing on musical instruments. 
Dice-playing, gossip, slander and untruth, from 
staring at and touching women, and from striking 
others. , 

Let liim always sleep alone, and let hig) not waste 
his seed; he who from lust wastes his seed, destroys 
his vow (and its valuable fruits.) 

A twice-born Rrahmacharl wlio loses seed in 
sleep without lust, having bathed and worshippc^d the 
sun, should repeat the rk, etc., three tinujs.” 

The student wdll see that all the injunctions of 
Mann above (pioted apply ])erfectly to the present 
day, except the prohibition as to shoes and umbrellas. 
Changed social (conditions make modihcations neces- 
sary (m this point, as well as on certain other !natt(‘rs 
not included in the ({notation. 

The great stress laid upon chastity and jnirity 
during youth is due to the fact that the vigour and 
stremgth of manhood, freedom from disease, healthy 
children, and long life, depend moi*e on this out' 
virtue of ccmiplete 'continence than on any other one 
thing, self-abuse being the most fertile breeder of 
disease and premature deca^^ The old h-^gislators 
and tt'^ichers therefore made a vow of celibac^y ])art 
of the obligation ^of tlie student, and the very name 
of the student, the Brahmachari, has becorm- 
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synonymous with on(3 who is under a vow of celibacy. 
The injunction ({noted above, to avoid dancing, 
singing, playing on musical instruments, dicing, gossip, 
staring at and touching women, has as ain^to keep 
the lad out of the (iompany and the amusements that 
might lead him into forgetfulness of his v'ow, and 
into temptations for its brea(*]i. ^J'he simple food, 
the hard work, the frugal living, all build# up a 
robust body, and ijiure it to liardships. 

Over an4 over again Manu speaks on this : 

“ Let the wise man exercise assiduity in the restraint 
(d the senses, wandering among alluring objects, as 
the driver (restrains) the horses/’ 

II'' 

‘‘Having brouglit into subjection all his senses, 
and also i*egulat('d his mind, he may accomplish all 
his obje(*ts by Yoga, without emaciating his body.” 

Tlie Chhandogi/opanishat declares that Yajfia, Ishta, 
the feeding of the poor, the dwelling in fon\sts, are 
all summed uj) in MralmuK’harvajtand that Uie third 
heaven of lirahma is udy thus obf aint d.'^ 

The practice of self-control and complete continence^ 
was rendered much more easy than \i would otl^rwise 

^ Manu»mr((\ ii, 88. 

- ibid.^ ii, ](X). 

“ /of. cit,, Vrjl, iv, 3, Jintl V, 1—4. 
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have been, by the care bestowed on the physical 
development and training of youth* by physical 
exercises and manly games of all kinds. In the 
Rarnaya^/na and the Mahdhharata, we read of the way 
in which the youths were practised in the use of 
weapons, in ridiiig and driving, in sports and feats of 
skill. These physical exercises formed a definite part 
of the^h* education, and contributed to the building up 
of a vigorous and healthy frame. , 

Having thus fulfilled, in study and st/ict chasti- 
ty, the student period, the youth was to present his 
teacher with a gift, according to his ability, and return 
home to enter the household life. 

Then, and then only, he was to take a wife, and the 
responsibilities of man's estate. After marriage, great 
temperance in sexual relations was enjoined, marital 
connexion being only permissible on any one of ten 
nights in a month (see Maim, iii, 45 — 19). Women 
were to be honoured and loved, else no welfare could 
attend the Iiome : 





^ era I 

?ra <rR3 ii 

«T 5 ?ra?n IC 


^ Manusmrti. iii, 55 — 57. 
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They must be honoured and adorned by fathers, 
brothers, husbands and brothers-in-law, desiring 
welfare. * 

Where women are honoured, tliere verily the 
pevas rejoice ; wliere they are not honoured, there 
indeed all rites are fruitless. ^ 

Where the female relatives grieve, there the 
family quickly perishes ; where they do not grieve, 
that faiiiily always^ prospers.’’ 

ww w ^ I 

^ I IC 

In tli(^ family in which the husband is contented 
with his Avife, and the wife, with the husband, there 
happiness is ever sur(\” 

'rhe G rhastha is the very heart of Aryan life ; every- 
thing depeiids on liini. 

w srr^ ^nTn%?r ^ ^sr^rrsT: i 

As all creatures live supported by air, so the other 
orders exist supported by the householder.” 

IJ 

^ II* 

^ Munuavii'fiy iii, 60. 

“ibirf., li.' 

* ibid., 89—90. 
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‘‘ Of all those, by the precepts of the Veda-Shru^i, 
the householder is called the best ; he verily supports 
the other tliree! 

all streams and rivers flow to rest in the 
ocean, so all the Asliranias flow to rest in tlie lioiise- 
' holder/’ 

Hence the liouseholder is the best of the orders, 
the duty of accumulating wealth 
— in this the Vaishya is the typical^ householder — and 
of distributing it rightly. Hospitality it;^. one of his 
chief duties, and in this he must never fail. 

=5r i 

^T?rf IC 

“ Grasses, earth, water, the kind word, these four 
are never lacking in the houses of the good.” 

He must ever feed first his guests, Hnlhmanas, his 
relatives and his servants, and then he and his wife 
should eat, but even before these he should serve 
brides, infants, the sick, and pregnant women 

The householder must duly offer the live great 
sacrifices, and by Hriihimina householders tin? duty of 
the monthly Shraddlias sliould bo observed.* The 
Hnilimana should maintain liis studies, and not follow 
occupations which prevent study, but earn his living in 
.some business tliat does not injure others.* Careful rules 
are laid down for conduct tiiat belong to the general 

^ Mon^amr^', iii, 101. 

» li t-- 116. 

* ihui., iv, 17. 

* ihld.y 2. 
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conduct of life, the householder being the typical 
human, being. His special virtues are hospitality, 
industry, truth, honesty, liberality, cliarity, purity of 
food and life. He may enjoy wealth and luxury, 
provided he give alms. 

The householder may quiJ the household life, and * 
become a j Vanaprastha, going to the forest when, as 
before said, lie is growing old and lias grandchildren. 
His wife may go with him, or remain with her sons, 
and he gyes forth, taking with him the sacred tire 
and sacrificial instruments. His duty to the world is 
now to help it by prayer and sacrifice, and he is 
accordingly to continue to ofPer the five daily 
sacritices, together with the Agnihotra, the new- and 
full-nuxin sacrilices and others. 'The rule of his life is 
to be sacrifice, study, austerity, and kindness to all: 

i 

‘‘ Let him ever be engaged in Veda study, con- 
trolled, friendly, collected ; ever a giver, not a veceiver, 
compassionate to all beings.” 

This siniph» ascetic life leads him on to the last 
stage, that of the SannyasI, tlie man who has re- 
nounced all. He no longer offers sacrifices, having 
given all his property away ; lu‘ Wves alone, *vith tree 
for shelter, his life given to meditafion. ^ 

11 ' 

* Manuamrtlj vi, S. 

* ihid,f 43. 
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Let him be without fire, without dwelling, let 
him go to a village for food, indifferent, firm of pur- 
pose, a muni of collected mind.” 

Then follows a beautiful description of the true 
Sannyasi. 

w il 
II 

3Ti%5rT^tft?rfrr%^ jfiRiis^cr 1 
5T It II 

7 { 5ri%f g: 1 

=a ?r 11 

3is?n?a^f^<i«l?Ti f^fiia: 1 

il^ 

Let him not wish for death, let him 'not wish for 
life, let him wait for the time, as a servant for his 
wages. 

Let him set feet purified (guided) by sight, let 
him drink water purified by (strained througli) a cloth, 
let him speak words purified by truth, let him do acts 
purified (governed) by reason. 

« liet him endure harsh language, and let him not 
in.t)ult any one ; nor, relying on this (perishabh?) body, 
let him* make an enemy of unj one. 

^ Manusmrfij vi, 45 —49, 
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Let him not return anger to the angry, let him 
bless .when cursed ; let him not utter lying speech, 
scattered at the seven gates (i. e., speech showing de- 
sire for the fleeting and false objects of the five outer 
senses and Manas and Buddhi). * 

Rejoicing in the Supreme *Self, sitting indifferent, 
refraining from sensual delights, with himself for his 
only friend, let him wander here (on the earth), aim- 
ing at liberation.” ^ 

He is t^ meditate (constantly (jn transmigration 
and suffering, on the Supreme Self and Its presence 
in high and low alike, to trace the Jivatma through 
its many births, and to rest in Brahman alone. Thus 
doing, he readies Brahman. 

Such were the four Ashramas of Sanatana Dharma, 
designed for the training of man to the high(‘st ends. 
In modern days they cannot be comph'tely revived in 
t}i(3ir letter, but tlicy might be revived in their 
spirit, to the great improvement of modern life. 
I'ho student {)eri<jd must now be passed in school and 
college, for the most part, instead of in the Ashrama 
of tluc (luru ; but the same principhis of frugal, hardy, 
simple living might be carried out, and Brahrnacharya 
might be universally enforced. Th' Grhastha ideal, 
comm(mc(Kl at marriage, might be very largely 
followed in its sense of diit^ *and respoilsibility, 
in its discharge of religious obligations, in its , 
balanced ordering of life, in its recognition of 
all claims, of all debts. The third Ashriima*could 
not be lived in the fon a by , many, and the 
fourth Ashrama is beyond the reach of nosu in these 
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days ; but the idea of the gradual withdrawal from 
worldly life, of the surrender of the conduct of busi- 
ness into the hands of the younger generation, of the 
making of meditation, study and worship the main 
duties of life — all this could be carried out. And the 
presence of such aged afld saintly Tuen would sanctify 
the whole community, and would serve as a constant 
reminder of the dignity and reality of the religious 
life, setting up a noble ideal, and raising, by tlieir 
example, the level of the whole society. ^ 

A life which is well-ordered from beginning to end 
— that is what is implied in the phrase l^he four 
Ashramas ISvo of them — namely tliat of the 
student and that of the householder — may be said to 
represent in the life of an individual that outward- 
going energy wliich carries the Jiva into the Pravrtti 
Marga. The two latter stages — the life of tlie \^ana- 
prastha and that of the Sannyasi — these are the stages 
of withdraAval from the world, and may be said to re- 
present the Nivrtti Marga in the life of the individual. 
So wisely did the ancient ones mark out the road 
along wliich a man should tread, that any man who 
takes this plan of lif(% divided into four stages, will 
find his outgoing and indrawing energies riglitly 
balanced. First, the student stage, properly lived 
and worfliily carried out ; then the householder stage, 
with all its busy activity in every direction of worldly 
business ,* tlien the gradual withdrawal from activity, 
the turning inward, the life of comparative seclusion, 
of prayer and of meditation, of the giving of wise 
('ounsel to the younger generation engaged in worldly 
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<iCtivities; and then, for some a.t least, the life of 
complete renunciation. ^ 

It must not be forgotten that the passing througli 
these Ashramas and the reaching of liberation Jias for 
its object — as we may see from the stories of Muktas 
in the Puranas and Itihasas — the helping on of the 
worlds, and the co-operating with Ishvara in His 
benevolent administration, and His guidance of 
evolution. In the^ outward life of Sannyasa the 
Jiviltma learns detaclimont and indifference, but the 
highest Sannyasa is that of the iiuu^r, not that of the 
outer life, in which a man, who is completely detached 
and indifPerent, mingles in the life of men for their 
helping and uplifting. 

^T% ?r: i 

^ ^ ^ VT II * 

He who perforineth such action as is duty, in- 
dependently of the fruit of action, he is a SannyasI 
and Yogi also, not he that is without fire and rites. 

Such a man lives in tlie midst of objects of attach- 
ment and is yet Avithout attachment, regarding no- 
thing as his own though possessed of wealth. He 
then becomes the ideal householder, Avliom the Grhas- 
tha reflects, and verifies in its fullest sense the dictum 
of Manu, that the householder orcPer is the highest of 
all because it is the suppoi-t of all. And rhe household 
life is truly lived only where a man sets before hiitiself 
that high ideal of admiiiistrati r raf ter thjj i owner, 
servant rather than master of ail. ^ 

^ BhagavafJ-Gi(d,f iv, i. 

5 



CHAPTER VTT 

« 

'PIIK FOUR CASHES 

# 

Jusr as the Four Ashramas serve as a scliool for the 
unfolding of the Jivatnm during a single life, so do 
the Four Oastc's serve as a similar school for its un- 
folding during a ])art of the whole period of its trans- 
migrations. Jjooked at in the broadest seiise, tliey 
rcf)r(*sent the (*om})lete period, l^ut, as jin externni 
system, the Jivatma is in them only for a portion of 
liis pilgrimage. Tlie present confusion of castes has 
largely neutralised the us(* tlu^y on(*(* served. In the 
ancient days the JJvatma was pr( ‘pared for enti*ance 
into each caste thi-ough a long {)rel i,minary stag<* 
outside India ; then he was born into India and passed 
int(^ each caste to receive its d(dinite lessons ; then 
was born away from India to practise these* lessons , 
usually returning to India, to the liighest of them, in 
the filial stages ol»>his evolution. 

It is necessary to see the great principles under- 
lying the Caste System in order to estimate its advaii- 
tagt*n at^ their proper value ; and also in ordei- to dis- 
tinguish rightly between these fundamental principles 
and the numerous non-essential, and in many cases 
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mischievous, accretions which have grown up around 
it, and have become interwoven with it, in the course 
of ages. 

The first thing to understand is that the evolution 
of the Jivatma is divided into four great stages, and 
that this is true of every Jivatma, and is in no sense 
peculiar to those who, in their outer coverings, are 
Aryans and Hindus. Jivritnuis pass into and itnit of 
the Hindu Religiyn, but every Jivatma is in one or 
other of tjie four great stages, 'f^liese belong to no 
age and to no civilisation, to no race and no nation. 
They are universal, of all times and of all racc\s. 

The first stage is that which embraces the infancy, 
childh ood and youtli of the Jiviitma, during which he 
is in a state of j)upilage, fit only for seT‘vi(te and study, 
and lias scarcely any I’esjionsibiliries. 

The second stage is the first half of his manhood, 
during which lie carries on the ordinniy business of 
th(* world, bears tlu* burdtm of household responsibili- 
ties, so to say, the accumulation, enjoyment and proper 
disposal of wealth, together with the heavv duties of 
organising, training and educating his youngers in all 
the duties of life. 

IMie third stage occmpies the seco^'d lialf of his man- 
liood, during whicli he hears the Imrden (»f national 
responsibilities, the duty of protocfing, guiding, ruling 
others, and utterly subordinating liis individual inter-^ 
ests to the common good, even to the willing sacrifice 
of hi.'^' own life for the lives aroun4 h .. • • 

The fourtli stage is tl»e uld age of ^lie Jivatma, 
when his accumulated experiences have t ight liim to 
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see (jlearly the valiielessness of all earth ^s treasures, 
and have made him rich in wisdom and compassion, 
the selfless friend of all, the teacher and counsellor of 
all his youngers. 

These stages are, as said above, universal. The 
peculiarity of the Sanatana pharma is that these four 
universal stages liave been made the foundation of a 
social polity, and liave been represented by four defi- 
nite external castes, or classes, tlie characteristics laid 
down as belonging to each caste being those which 
cfiaracterise tlw stiifre of the universal evolution to 
which the caste corresponds. 

The first stage is re])resentt‘d by the Shudra caste, 
in which, as we shall see, the rules are few and the 
responsibilities light. Its one great duty is that of 
service; its virtues are those which should be evolved 
in the period of youth and pupilage — obedience, 
fidelity, reverence, industiy and the like. 

The second stage is repres(mte*d by the Vaishya, 
the typical householder, on whom the social life of the 
nation depends. He comes under strict rules, 
designed to foster unselfishness and the sense of 
responsibility, to nourish dctuchment in the midst of 
possession^ and to make him feel the nation as his 
household. His virtues are diligence, caution, pru- 
dence, discretion, charity, and the like. 

The thmd stage is represented by the Kshattriya, 
the ruler and Avarrior, on Avhom depends the national 
order ^and safety. He also lives under strict rules, 
intended to draw, out all the energy and strength of 
his character and to turn thowi to^ unselfish ends, and 
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to make him feel that everything he possesses, even 
life itself, must he tlirown away at the call of duty. 
His virtues are genei'osity, vigour, courage, strength, 
power to rule, self-control, and the like. 

The fourth stage is representt'd hy the Brahmana, 
the teacher and priest, who*lives under the strictest • 
of all rules directed to make him a centre of purifying 
iriHuence, physically as well as morally and spiritually. 
He is to have outgrown the love of wealth and power, 
to be devoted to study, leariKnl and wise. He is to be 
the refuge of all (ireatun^s, their sure help in time of 
need. His viitnes are gentleness, patience, purity, 
self-sacritice, and the like. 

The Jivatma who, in any nation, at any time, shows 
out these types of virtues, belongs to the stage of 
which his type is characteristics, and, it born in India 
as a Hindu, should be born into tln^ corresponding 
caste. In this age one can only say should be,^’ as 
the castes arc^ ncov confused and tin* types are but 
rarely • found. ^Pliese characteristics virtues form the 
‘‘ pharma ” of each caste, but these JIharmas are now, 
unhappily, disregarded. 

It is easy to see that the broad dividing linos of 
classes everywhere follow these lines of caste. The 
manual labour class, the proletariat — to use the westcuai 
term —should c*ousist of divatmas hi the Shu^’a stage. 
The organisers of industry, the merchants, bankers, 
financiers, large agriculturists, traders, should be 
Jivatiiias in the Vaishya stage. The , legislators, 
warriors, the judicial aiid administrative services, the 
statesmen and rulers, should be Jivijlma»s who arc in 
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the Kshattriya stage. And the teaehers, savants, 
clergy^ the spiritual lead(u-s, should be JivatnuTs in 
the Brahmana stage. Hiore are Jivatmris of the four 
types everywliere, aud tlierc^ art' social offices of the 
four kinds everywhere ; hut now, hi the Kali Yuga^ 
the four types of Jivatuias aud tlie four departirieuts 
of national life art' mixed up in inextricable confusion, 
so t]u).t every nation presents a whirl of contending 
individuals, instead of an organised community moving 
in harmony in all its parts. 

Another fundamental principle of caste was that as 
the jTvatma advanced, his external liberty, as seen 
above, became more and more circumscribed and his 
responsibilities heavier and lu'avier. 1lie life of the 
Shudra was easy and irres])onsible, with few re- 
strictions as to food, amusement/, place of residence or 
form of livelihood. He could go anywhere and do 
anything. The Vaishya had to bear the heavy 
responsibilities of mercantile life, to support needful 
public institutions with unstinted charity, to devote 
himself to business with the utmost diligence ; and he 
was recpiired to study, to make sacrifices, to be pure 
in his diet, and disciplined in his life. The Kshattriya, 
while wielding power, was worked to tlie fullest 
extent, and his laborious life, when he was a monarch, 
would aJarm even a* diligent king of the present day ; 
the property, the lives of all, were guarded by the 
warrior caste, and any inan^s grievama^ unredressed 
was hidd to dishonour the realm. Heaviest burden 
of all was laid on the Brahmana, whose ])hysical life 
was austere and rigidly simple, who was bound by the 
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Most iniimte rules to preserve liis physical and 
magnetic* purity, and whose time was spent in study 
and worship. Thus the responsibility increased with 
the superiority ol: the caste, and the individual was 
expected to subordinate himself more and more to tlie 
community. The rigid ])urdv of tlie Hrrihmana was ^ 
far less for his own sake* than for that of the nation, 
lie was the source of pliysical health by Ins scruj)nlous 
cleanliness, conlinnally ])uri tying all tlie particles of 
matter that ent(*red liis body, and sending forth a 
pure stream to build the bodies of others, for hc*alth 
'and gladness are contagions and iidections, for the 
same reasons as disease and sorrow. I'he rules 
which bound him were not intended to subsc*rve 
pride and exclusiveness, but to preserve him as a 
purifying force*, physical as well as moral and mental, 
^riie whole purpose of the caste system is misconceived, 
when it is regarded as setting up barriers Avhich 
intensify personal pride, instead of imposing rules on 
the higher classes, designed to forward the good of 
the whole community. As Manusaid : 









I 
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[jet the Brahmana ih*e frcmi homage^ as from^ 
venom : let him ever desire indignity as nectar.” , 
Let ns now study some of the statements made on 
this subject in the Shruti and Siiirti. 


^ Maniixmrfiy ii, 162. 
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The general principle laid down above as to the 
universality of the four great stages and as to their 
being founded* on natural divisions is enunciated by 
Shri Krshna : 

f 

rR?r JTT IC 

1 

« 

''The four castes were emanated by Me, by the 
ditTerent distribution of the energies (attri];)utes) and 
actions ; know Me to be the author of tliem.’’ 

^^his distribution it is which juarks out the castes, 
and it is not, of course, confined to India. Ihit in the 
land in whicli settled the first family of the Aryan 
stock, tlie Mann established a model polity or social 
order, showing in miniature tlie course of evolution, 
and into this were born Jivatmas belonging to the 
different stages, wlio showed out the cluiracteristics of 
the several castes, and thus formed a trul}^ model state. 
This was "the golden age” of India, and the 
traditions of tliis still linger, the splendid background 
of h(‘r liistorv. 

When huinaiiity is figured as a vast man or when 
the Ishvara is spoken of as emanating men, then we 
have the following graphic picture of the four castes : 

f 

* « 

’ iv, 13. 

* X, xt-, 12. 
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^^Tlie Bralimana was His iiioutli ; tlie Rajanya was 
made His two arms ; His two tliiglis the Vaisliya ; the 
Sliudra was horn from His two feet.’’ * 

The teacher is the mouth, and the ruling power the 
arms ; the merchants are the pillars of the nation, as 
the thighs of the body, while all rest on the manual 
worker. As we see the facts and necessities of social 
organisation, we cannot but recognise the iijevit- 
ableness of the division, whether it be n^presented or 
not by a system of four castes. 

The virtues that constitute the four castes are thus 
described by Shri Krsima : 

ii 

w ?[wt: i 

ITR || 

3% l 

^R?f^vnq 26 r ^ ii 

^ II ^ 

Of Brahma lias, Kshattriyas, YaiirJiya;S and Shudras, 
0 Parantapa ! the Kannas have beeji distributed 
according to the Gunas liorn of tlnnr own natures. 

'^Serenity, self-restraint, austerity, purity,^ for- 
giveness, and also uprightm^ss, u'^isdoin, knowledge. 


* Bhagavad-Qita^ xviii, 41 — 44 
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belief in (xod, are tlie Brtihiriana-karrna, born of his 
own nature. 

“ Prowess, splendour, firiuness, dexterity, and also 
not fleeing in battle, generosity, rnlersliip, are the 
Ksiiattriya-karrna, born of his own nature. 

Agriculture, protet*tioii of kine, and ci>ninierce 
are the V^aishya-karnia, born of his own nature. 
Acdion of the nature of service is the Shudra-karnia, 
born of his own nature.^’ 

Tims clearly are outlint'd the I3harnias of the four 
castes, the qualities which should be developed in 
each of the four great stagers of the pilgrimage of the 
Jivatina through Sanisara. 

Manu explains tlie o(‘cupations of each (*aste very 
clearly : 




?r«n i 

Slf^ ^ II 

srsrRT ^ i 

f^w^’S5r5reri% il 

7f&RPT«t ^ II 

U W' ^ I 


^ Manusmrti, i, H? — 91. 
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** He, the Resplendent, for the sake of protecting 
all this (ireation, assigned separnte Karmas to those 
born of His mouth, arms, tliiglis and feet. 

“ l^eaching and studying the Veda, sacrificing and 
also guiding others in oifei’ing sacrifices, gifts and 
receiving of gifts, these He assigned to the Rrahmanas. 

‘‘ The proteetion of tlu' peoyde, gifts, sacrificing, 
and study of the Vedas, non-attachment anijd the 
objects of tile s(‘nses, th(?se He prescrilx'd to the 
Kshattriya.-^. 

l^he jirotection (jf catth‘, gifts, sacrifudiig, and 
study of th(‘ Y(ujas, commerce, banking, and agri- 
culture*, to the Vaishyas. 

The Lord commanded one Karma only to the 
Shudras, to serve ungrudgingly these* cast(‘s.’^ 

7^hus the Brahmanas alone might teach the Vedas, 
but the duty of studying them lielonged eipially to 
the three twice-born castes. 

A man who did not show\forth the Hliarma of his 
cTiste was not r(*garded as belonging to it, according 
to the tcnicliers of the ancient days. We havi^ already 
seen that ignorant Bnihmanas were nH*ro ashes, 
unfit for the discharge of their duties, and even more 
strongly Manu says : 

^ II 

I 


^ Manusmrfiy ii, J57, 1G8. 
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As a wooden elephant, as a leathern deer, such 
is an unlearned Brahniana ; the three bear only 
names. * 

'^The Brahmana who, not having studied the 
Vedas, labours elsewhere, becomes a 8hudra in that 
very life together witli^is descendants.” 

And again : 

The Sliudra becomes a Brahniana and a Brahmana 
a Shudra (liy conduct). Know this same (rule to 
apply) to liini who is born of the Ksliattriya or of the 
Vaishya.” 

. So also Yudhislitliii’a taught the fundamental 
distinctions, without the existence of whicli caste 
becomes a mere name : 

fR aj?n ^ i 

^ ^ TOOT ^ II 

^ 1 tTW 5T I • 

^ ^ m§ror: ii 

m ii’* 

^^'rruth, gift, forgiveness, good conduct, gentleness, 
austerity, and mercy, where tliese are seen, O king of 

serpents, he is called a Brahmana. 

* ‘ . 

^ Manusmrti^ x, 65. , 

• Mohahharata, Vanaparva, clxxx, 21,^2|», 26. 
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“ If these marks exist in a Shudra and are not in a 
twice-born, the Shudra is not a Shudra, nor the 
Brahmana a Brahmana. 

Where this conduct is shown, O serpent^ he is 
called a Brahmana ; where this is not, O serpent, he 
should be regarded as a Shudra/^ 

In the Vishnu- B hag avata we read : 

» 

11 ^ 

‘‘ What is said as to the marks of conduct indi- 
cative of a man\s caste, if those marks are found in 
another, designate him by the caste of his marks 
(and not of his birth).” 

Commenting on this ShrTdhara SvfnnT says: 

Brahmanas and others are tg be chiefly recognised 
by Shama and other qualities, and not by their birth 
alone.” ^ 

^'By birth every one is a Shudra. By Samskara 
he becomes twice-born.” 

So also we find that the preceptor llaridrumata 
of the Gautama gotra, approached by Satyakama, 
desirous of becoming his pupil, asVed him hi* gotra; 
the boy answered that his mother did not know His, 
gotra, for he was born when siie was engaged in wait- 
ing on guests, and he could only go 1 y hei*iiante ; he 


^ loc. cit.f VJl, xi, 35. 
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was therefore merely Satyakama, the son of Jabiila. 
Haridrumata declared that an answer so truthful was 
the answer a Brahmaria, and he would therefore 
initiate him/ 

I 

FurtJier it must he remembered : 

I'lie Vedas <lo not purify him who is devoid of 
good conduct/’ * 

Mucli question has arisen as to the possibility of a 
man passing from one caste to another during a single 
life. It is, of course, universally granted that a man 
raises himself from one caste to another by good con- 
duct, but it is generally considered that tln^ conduct 
bears fruit by birth into a higher caste in the succeed- 
ing life. The texts quoted in support of passage from 
one caste to another will mostly bear this interf)reta- 
tion, just as by degradation from one caste to another 
rebirth in a lower caste was generally meant. But 
there ai’e cases on record of such passage during a 
single life. 7^he history of Vishvaniitra, a Kshattriya, 
becoming a Bralimana is familiar to every one, ^ but 
equally familiar are the tremendous efforts he made 
ere he attained his object — a proof of the extreme 
difficulty of the ckaiige. Gargya, the son of Shini, and 
Trayyaruni, Kavi and Pushkararuni, the sons of 
Duripikshaya, all Kshattriyas, became Bralinianas, as 

^ Ch\dnij(fyyopaniHhafj TV, iv. 

* Vasishtha-SrnrHy v^*, 3 

* Rdmdyayaf lialukunda, Ivii — Ixv. ^ 
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did Mudgala, son of Bliarmyasliva, also a Kshattriya. ' 
Vitaliayya, a Ksha^triya, was made a Brahmana by 
Bhrgu, in whose Ashrama lie had taken refuge. * 

The truth probably is that changes of caste were 
made in the ancient days, but that they were rare, 
and that good conduct for tfie most part took effect 
in rebirth into a higlier caste. Even the famous shloka : 

5 ^Ror li* 

Not birth, nor Samskiiras, nor study of the Vedas, 
nor ancestry, are clauses of Brahmai.ialiood. Conduct 
alone is v('rily the cause tliereof,’’ may apply as well 
to rebirtli into a higher caste as to transference into 
it. In ancient days tlie immediate present was ncA 
as important as it is now, tlie continuing life of tlie 
Jivatma being far mon* vividly kept in inind, and the 
workings of kfuanic law iiKtre readily acipiii'sced in. 
Nor were tlie divisions of castes then felt to be an 
injustice, as they now are when the Ilharmas of the 
castes are neglected, and high caste is accompanied 
by a feeling of pride instead of by one of responsibility 
and service. 

Innumerable subdivisions have Lriseii within the 
great castes, wliich have no foiindj^tion in nature and 
therefore no stability nor justification. By these much 
social friction is caused, and p<*tty walls of divisioi^ 




^ Vinknu-Bhagavaia , IX, xxi, 19, 20, aa, , 

® Mahdhhdrata^ Anushaaaimparva-, txx. 

* Mahdhhdrata^ Vaiiaparva, cocxiii, 108. 
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are set up, jealousies and rivalries taking the place 
of the ancient co-operation for the general good. 
The circles of* intermarriage became too restricted, 
and local and unimportant customs become fossilised 
into religious obligations, making social life run in 
^ narrow grooves and champing limitations, tending to 
provoke rebellio?! and exasperate feelings of irritation. 
Morepver, many of the customs regarded as most 
binding are purely local, customs being vital in the 
South wliichare unknown in the North, ai^d vice versa. 
Hence Hindus are split up into innumerable little 
bodies, each hedged in by a wall of its own, regarded 
as all-important. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
create a national spirit from such inharmonious 
materials, and to indiuje those who are accustomed to 
such narrow horizons to take a broader view of life. 
While a man of one of the four castes, in the old days, 
felt himself to ])e an integral part of a nation, a man 
of a small sub-caste lias^io sense of organic life, and 
tends to be a sectarian rather than a patriot. 

At the present time a man of any caste takes up 
any occupation, and makes no effort to cultivate the 
characteristic virtues of his caste. Hence the inner 
and the outer no longer accord, and there is jangle 
instead of harmony. No caste offers to incoming 
. Jivatnul^ physical •'bodie wind j)hysical environments 
fitted for one caste more than for anotlier, and the 
castes consequently no longer serve as stages for the 
evolving ^Tlvatmas. Hence the great value of the 
Hindu system as a graduated school, into which 
JivStmiis could pass for definite graining in each stage. 
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:»as wellmgli ceased, and the evolution of the Immaii 
race is thereby delayed. 

Tlie (iaste system is one on which thti student, when 
lie goes out into the world, will find great difference 
of opinion among pious and highly educated iften, and 
he will have to make up his%wn mind upon it, afteri 
careful study and deliberation. It is the system 
which Mann considered best for the ftfth, or Aryan, 
race, the* Pahchajanas, and in its early days ensured 
order, progress and general happini^ss, as no other 
system has done. It has fallen into decay under those 
most disintegrating forces in human society — pride, 
exclusiveness, selfisliness, the evil brood of Aliamkara 
wedded to the personal self instead of to the Supreme 
Self. 

Unless the abuses which are interwoven with It 
cjMi be eliminated, its doom is cm-tain ; but ecpially 
certain is it, that ii* those abuses could be destroyed 
jMid the system itself maintained, Hinduism would 
solve* some of the social problems which threaten to 
undermine western civilisation, and would set an 
exiiTiiple to the world of an ideal social state. 


no: VA^J^MA I'RESS, ADYAK, MADJiAS 
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I'liii: mnctinq A-as opened hy JMiss Ki^irii Ward in the 
absence of tfic Ke\'. A. I.. Lilley. jNliss W.aki.) saitl : — 

Ladies and (ienllcnien : — To many of you in this 
Hail, my pr(.\sence on this platform as ('bairmaii of this 
mcctini( re^juires some explanation Most of yon ha\'e 
expected that t])e t hair to-nii^bt would be t/dveii by the 
K'ev. A. L. Lilley, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Paddiiif^toii ; 
but I have heni in my hand a letter from Mr. l..il]ey, 
explaining tiie reasoii of his M^sence this (iveniiig. He 
writes to Mr. Sid’ey, who ha\ been in correspondence 
with hi?n, as follows :-~ 

Dear Sir, — The r>i;aiop ot Dondun has olJicirilly forbidden mo, 
as a clergyman of his dioce:->e, to ta)v(^ the chair at . l^csant’s 
lectunj on Wednesday. It is a di.sappointment t(j me to find 
myself thus uiialjle to keep my promise to ycni. You, in generously 
asking me to presi<le, and 1, in readily consenting to do so, liad 
but one obj(?ct in view We found oni^elves '>otli belitiving in ilie 
religious nature of ma'i as the key t(^ the comj.»letenes.s and 
harmony of his life, and yet each expressing then hedie*' in his 
difterent way. VVe wislied. th'-refore, to deinon^trati^ our belied in 
the essential unity of the !el.v ous spirit, and t( evince an intelli- 
gent and sympathetic ciiric^siiy in the dillercnt ioims through 
which vve each give exprcssiim to it As the psychological aspect 
of religious beliefs, what they mean 'n the’ working ir actual 
huniatT souls, is coming to be O: gioatef h j.oiManee than their 
formal aspect, what they athriu ’u the ni^siract, this mutual 
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intelligence will become more and more desirable, and even neces- 
sar}'. We shall not be satisfied till those who hold other religious 
beliefs than our own get near enough to us to learn what ours 
mean for us, till we get near enough to others to understand what 
their religious beliefs mean for them. The study of religion will, 
in the future, be much more a study of human souls, and of what „ 
I may call the souls of great religious societies, than that of 
formal theological propositions. Or rather it will be a study of 
religions beliefs in their living action upon and in human souls. 

A beginning of the religious amity, which is the necessary con-, 
dition of such study, was made, ten years ago, by the Parliament 
of Religions at Chicago, in whose deliberations two distinguished 
representatives of the leading Church in Chri.stendom took part. 
My own sense of the religious value of the hospitable mind, the 
distiiigui.shed precedent to which 1 have referred, and my memory 
of certain lectures of Mrs. Pesant‘s, entitled “ Esoteric Chris- 
tianity," which revealed in a high degree the power of sympathetic 
interpretation of beliefs not formally held by her, were among the 
reasons which induced me to accede so readily to yc\ir recpiest 
that f should take the chair at her lecture. I can only add my 
regret that I am prevented from doing so. And, above all, i 
regret that my judgment was at fault in thinking, as I did, that 
the time wa.s ripe for such action without any serious danger of its 
being misunderstood. — Yours very truly, 

A. L. Lilley. 

St. Mary’s Vicarage, Paddington, May iCth, 1904. 

I think it is hardly necessary for me to add anythinjjj 
except to express the gr<^ttest appreciation of the broacl- 
ininded toleration to which Mr. Lilley has given voice 
in that letter. I can only say that those views are the 
views ot the Theosophical Society. I can only regret 
that Mr. Lilley is not able to be here to-night, to express 
further in his own words the views which he has there 
stated. We regret the action of the llisliop of London, 
not so much perliaps for our own disappointment here, 
as for the indication that it seems to give of something 
lacking, something to be lamented, riot to be harshly 
criticised, but lamented, in a leading exponent of tJie 
Chrrch of this country. That is what we can most 
heartily : egret, while to most of us in this room it is a 
matter of knowledge that the action that has been taken 
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by the Bishop of London is due entirely to ignorance of 
what Mrs. Besant is likely to teach us from this plat- 
form. ■ Mr. Lilley has referred in his letter to Esoteric 
Christianity. To any who know that book it must be 
• clear that there is no opposition in the mind of the 
leading exponent of Theosophy, whom we have with us 
to-night, to the veal doctrines of the Christian Church. 
Speaking for myself, and 1 know I am speaking the 
opinion of many in this hall as well, speaking for myself, 
I can only say that it is the teaphing that Mrs. Besant 
has given expression to that has brought me into nearer 
sympathy with, and greater appreciation of, Chris- 
tianity than I have had at any time in my life, not 
excepting the time when f was a member of the Chris- 
titin Church ; and 1 think that is the feeling of many 
who are here. The teaching that we are to listen to 
to-night, on the “ Necessity for Re-incarnation,'' if it does 
one thing more than another, gives us a wider tolerance, a 
tolerance Irom which we can regard, without the least 
anger or ill-feeling, the apparent slight the Bishop of 
London seems to ha\ e put upon our lecturer this evening. 
We know, in tlie belief of that teaching, that there will 
come a time wneii the Bishop \Df London will realise as 
fully as some of us realise it, the truth of this doctrine, and 
that this doctrine and the other teachiiigs of Theosophy 
arc not antagonistic to Christianity. 

It will be Mrs. Besant's duty and pleasiue, on the 
1st July, in the large (Jueen's Hall, Langham Place, to 
speak on the subject : Is I'heosophy anti Christian ? 
and that lecture will take the form of nn answer to the 
Bishop of London. And now it only remains for me to 
present to you one whom, perhaps, the Bisiiop of 
London regards as an .rch-hetetic, one who is tjie 
author of Esoteric ChrisHanify, and whom I am proud to 
call my teacher in all things high and spiriiiial. 

Mrs. Besant said: - - 

Friends: — There is no doubt tlfat to ali of us some 
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regret must enter into this lecture in the absence ot the 
Chairman, whom we hoped to greet. But to my mind 
the real importance of the question is not that one 
clergyman should be forbidden by one Bishop to take 
the chair at a theosophical lecture ; but the underlying « 
point of vital importance to England is whether the 
Church of Christ is to stand aside from her proper 
place as a leader of human thought in the discussion of 
those great (juestions which more and more are disturb- 
ing the minds of thoughtful men. ^Such a question as 
that of Ke-incarnation, declared by Max Muller to be a 
belief held by all the greatest minds that humanity has 
produc(id, is surely a question to the discussion of which 
the earnest Christian will come, in order to see whether 
it contains auglil of truth, whether it has anything to 
say to the modern world which will help tliat world to 
understand the mysteries of life and of the human soul, 
'rhe side talam is a different matter, but it cannot be 
well for the future of Christianity that the Christian 
should not take his part in that great discussion, so that, 
hi studying the subject, all men may have the advantage 
of the minds of those who are trainc'd in the best tra- 
ditions of Christianity, and that the truth may not be 
robbed of the services o^ those who iniglu lend much of 
light and of hope to discussions dealing with matters so 
important as the one of to-night. 

Now, this question of Re-incai nation is so large a one 
that in the title 1 have chosen I have limited the scope 
of our thought to-night. I do not pretend to deal with 
the whole of the doctrine, but with that special aspect of 
it : “ Tht'. Necessity for Ke-incarnation.” There are 
many (]uestions that will arise in the mind of the 
listener, many questions that in one brief lecture I can- 
not hope to answer : why we do not all remember the 
pad ; why we do not find, in looking back, clear mental 
iliumination on the way in which our characters have 
grown, our thought q:)owers, our moral powers have de- 
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veloped. Many questions of that sort will arise, but if 
tQ-night I can succeed in showing you that there is at 
yleast a good case for reincarnation as a rational explana- 
tion of life, of human progress, of human character ; if 
I can show you that it enables us to understand many of 
the problems of life ; if I can show you, as I sliall try 
to do, that science demands it now in order to complete 
its theory of evolution ; if I can show you that it is a 
necessity from the mor^il standpoint, if we would keep 
our belief in divine justice and divine love in facing many 
of the terrii)le facts of human life and of human pain ; 
if I can show you it is a necessity for human perfection ; 
and then if, lastly, 1 can show you that, with all this 
pressing nec'essity to accept it, it is not a doctrine which 
belongs to eastern religions alone ; if I can show you 
that it is a doctrine that belongs to primitive Christianity 
as mud I as to other great religions of the world ; if I 
can show you that in Christian antiquity it took its place 
unchallenged for fiv^e centuries among the doctrines 
taught by the great doctors and bishops of the Christian 
Church ; if I can <how you that it has never cpiite fallen 
out of Christian thought, that it has never (juite lost its 
place in Christian ilterature,,find that its revival to-day 
is the revival of a truth partially forgotten, and not an 
effort to graft into the Christian faith a doctrine from an 
alien creed ; then, perhaps, having shown the necessity, 
I may clear away something of the conf .ion in the 
mind of the ordinary Christian, which ahnost makes him 
shrink from considering the doctrine, and in this way 
may do all 1 hope to do, stimulate your own minds to 
think and to judge, stimulate your ov.n powers of thought 
to accept or to reject as seems to you good. For 1 do 
not hold that it is tlie duty of the lect’i.*er to dogmatise, 
to lay down the law as iowhat another should think. I 
do not hold that it is the duev of the lecturer to do the 
thinking work, and tlien demand ^hat the conclusion 
shall bo accepted, riic dulv of *thv. iectuver is only to 
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put forth the truth as the truth is seen by him, leaving 
it to the individual reason and the individual conscienge 
to reject or accept as seems to it good. That, then, is 
what I have to do, to put the case before you ; you are 
the judges, not I. 

First, tlien, as to the scientiiic necessity for Re- 
incarnation. Now, there are two great doctrines of 
evolution which may be said to divdde the scientific 
world. One of them is falling rather into the back- 
ground, the other coming more and more to the front. 
iTe lirst is the evolutionary teaching of Charles Darwin, 
the S(‘Cond the later teaching of Weissniann. Now, 
these two doctrines are botli important to ns : both, in 
order to complete tliem, need this t(ja('liing of Re- 
incarnation. For under both certain ipaestions arise ti/ 
which re-incarnation gives the only answer, c'ertain 
problems which remain unsolved save in the light of 
this ancient and universal teaching. 1 do not say that 
because tlie problems are unsolved by science ihoiefore 
this teacliing is necessarily true; Imt T do say the.*, when 
you find a. dorlrinc pat forward which explains problems, 
which explains that which science does ikjI explain, 
answers difficiilties that srjpcnce does not answer, that 
tlien that doctrine deser\cs at least a lu^aring in the 
minds of thoughtful men, in order th.al they may se«: 
whether there is not there a possil>le exjdnnation of the 
otherwise apparently .inexplica]>lo facts. 

Take for a moment Charles Darwin's evolutionary 
teacliing in the broadest possible light. Two great 
points ( ome out as dealing with the progress ol intelli- 
gence and of morality. First, the idea that qindities 
are transmillcd from parent to oTspriug, and that by 
the accumulated force of that transmission inlelligencv 
and morality develo]’). As slej) after step is taken by 
humankind, the results of the climbing are transmitted 
to the offspring, who, starting as it were from the 
p.k-ufotm l>ailt up by the past, are able tn clind) fuither 
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in the present, and transmit enriched to their posterity 
the lejG^acy that they receive. Along that line human 
progress seems possible and full of hope. Secondly, 
side by side with that stands the doctrine of conflict, of 
what is called “ survival of the fittest ; ” of qualities 
which enable some to sur\nve, and by the survival to 
hand down to their progeny those qualities that gave 
them an advantage in the struggle for existence. 

Now, those two chief points — transmission of quality 
from parent to oft'sprng, survival of the Attest in the 
struggle for existiuicc ~ are two of the problems lhal ^ire 
very, \'ery diflicailt to deal with from the ordinary 
IX'irAvinijui standpoint. Ih'ansiuission of (Uialitics 1 will 
deal with al the same tinn^ a.^; I speah of Weissmann ; 
but f)n tli(‘ st-.cond point, the fjnestion tliat w(^ are obliged 
to risk th(‘ Darwinian with regard to the growth of the 
higher ijitcdigcnce, and i.:s])ccial]y of moral qualities, is 
this: It is admitted that the (]ualitios that are the most 
puredy human, coinpassion, l(.)ve, sympathy, the sacrifice 
of Llie strong fia' die proloelion of the wi^ak, the willing- 
ness U) give life for tlie benefit of others, the:se are the 
(jualilies that we recognise as Immiin over against the 
qun!iii''S that we share Vvithi the bruUi. The more of 
these nprdides sIjow out in me.n llic rnon^ liuman is man 
considered to lie, and so mucli is that recognised that the 
late ih'of. iliixley, in his last Um lure al Oxford in the 
Sheldoniau I'lieaire, det. fared, in tiy iiig U) d- d with this 
problem, that you had to recognise; that man, a fragment 
of the cosmos, set himsejf against the law of the cosmos ; 
that he advanced fry seif-siirreiidr’., and not by the 
suiwival of the fittest ; tliat he developed by self-sacrif'ce, 
and not by tlie trampling of the strong upon tlie weak, 
which tvas the. huv of ; ; nvth in the l^>'vei kingdoms of 
nature. And he asked the question ; How i •> it thai the 
fragment can set itself against tiic tvfiole and evoke by 
a law w'hich is against the law by w 'Th al: the lower 
kingdoms devefirpeJ ? And .mstv'enal it in a tentative 
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way : Is it because in man there is the same conscious- 
ness as that which underlies the universe ? Whether he 
was prepared or not to answer that question in the 
affirmative we cannot say, but this remains from the 
mouth of that great preacher of evolution, that the law 
of progress for the man is the law of sacrifice and not 
the law of struggle. But then, what does that mean ? 
When you are face to face with the survival of the 
fittest, what does this mean ? For those who sacrifice 
themselves die out. How does mother love arise and 
grow, even in the brute creation, among those we call 
tlie social animals and even among the fiercest, the 
heasts'of prey ? How does that quality develop ? how 
does it increase ? Clearly we see that among the 
animals the mother sacrifices herself for her helpless 
offspring, conquering the law of self-preservation, the 
preservation of her own life, victorious over the fear of 
man which is interwoven in the nature of the brute that 
is wild. The mother bird, the mother animal, will 
sacrifice her own life in order to draw away her enemy, 
man, from the cave or the hiding-place where her young 
ones are hidden, mother-lpve triumphing over even the 
love of life. But she dies in the sacriiice. Those wlio 
show it most perish, sacrifices to maternal affection; and 
if, as we must see when we look at it, the social virtues, 
the human virtues, tend to kill out their possessors and 
to leave the more selfish and more brulah alive, then 
how can you explain in man the growth of the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, how explain this continuing growth in the 
most divine qualities which incapacitate tlie man for the 
struggle of existence ? 

Now Darwinianism does not really answer that ques- 
tion. Attempts are made to cinswer it. Those who ha^*e 
studied Darwinian writings know that the question is 
not fully faced, is rather evaded than answered. Ke- 
incarnalion gives answer, that in the continuing life, 
w-'iether of the animal or of the ma7i, that self-sacrifice 
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stirs up on Ae side of character a new power, a new 
life, a compelling strength, which comes back over and 
over again to the world in ever higher and higher 
manifestations ; that though the torm of the mother 
perishes, the mother soul survives, and comes back time 
after time ; those who are such mother souls are trained 
onward, first in the brute kingdom and then in the 
human kingdom, so that that which is gained by the soul 
at the sacrifice of the body comes back in the re- 
incarnating soul to bless and to lift the world. The 
persistence of the soul it is that makes that growth in 
moral character possible. 

We come to the question of transmission of qualities 
that, as 1 said, leads us into the view of Weissinann, 
Weissniann has established two fundamc^mtal facts, first 
the contimuty of physical life — fairly clear to ordinary 
vision, but proved by him in a way that goes further 
than any scientific thought went befon; him — on the one 
side continuity of physical life, and we shall see that we 
need, to complete it, continuity of intellectual and moral 
life. And the reason we need it along the Weissmann 
line is his sec(md fundamental fact. Weissmann declares 
— and ever more and more ^ that view being accepted — 
that mental and moral and other acijiiired qualities are 
not transmitted to offspring, that they can only be 
transmitted when they have vvorked themselves slowdy 
and by degrees into the very fabric of the physical body 
of the people »:oncerned. Mental and moml qualities 
not being transmitted — and the evidence ior this is 
becoming overwhelming — where will you have the 
reason for human progress, unless, side by side with the 
continuity of protoplasm, you ha\ • the continuity of an 
evolving, of a developing soul? Not only is that 
necessary, but along wath this same theory, backed up as 
it is by facts of ob^c:*'. ntion, we find that tlui higher the 
organism the greater the isri'ienoy towards sterility, or 
towards a very great limiting of. the number of the off- 
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spring produced. Genius — it is becoming almost a 
commonplace in science* — genius is sterile, and by that it 
is meant that the genius does not tend in the first place 
largely to increase the number of the race, and secondly, 
that even where a genius has a child the child does not 
show the qualities of the genius, but for the most part 
is commonplace, tending even to be below the average 
of the time. Now that is a subject of enormous impor- 
tance for the future. For the genius of to-day ought to 
mark the normal level of hundreds of years lienee. Tlie 
genius of to-day, whether the genius of intellect or of 
virtue, the high-water mark of present human progress, 
should show the place to whicli the ocean will rise 
presently, as the generations go on. If he is only a 
mere sport of nature, if he is only the result of some 
fortunate, accident, if he is only the outcome of some 
unknown cause, then he brings us no message of liope, 
no promise for the future; but if it be that in that 
indi\ddual genius you are to find a soul that by lojig 
experience has gathered the qualities willi which lie was 
this time born : if it be that, side by side with the 
continuity of protoplasm, there is also a continuity of 
soul, growing, dciveloping, ♦'e\'olving, as forms grow, 
develop and evolve, ah ! then the genius is only the 
forerunner oi a greater humanity, and the lowest child of 
earth may hope in future to climb to the height of 
intelligence or of \irtue on which he stands. .And liiis 
view of genius is strengthened by investigation; for we 
notice that genius is to be found along two especial lines 
- -that of the genius of pure intellect or virtue, and that 
of the artist that detiiands q peculiar co-(;peratioii of the 
body. The first asks little or nothing from physical 
heredity, but you cannot have the great genius in music 
unless you have with it a specialised bod}*, a delicacy of 
nervous organisation, a fineness of touch, a keenness of 
ear. These physical tilings are required in order that 
musical genius may ^now itself forth at its highest. 
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There the co-operation of physical heredity is demanded, 
and wl’iat do you find when you study the stories of 
musical f^cnius ? That he is generally born in a musical 
family*; that for two or three generations ])efore the 
great genius, some amount of musical talent has been 
marked in the family in which he appears ; and that 
when he, the genius, appears, then that musical talent 
dies out, and the family goes back into the ordinary run 
of average people. The family flowx'rs in the genius ; 
he does not hand on his genius to iiis posterity. 

Now those problems and puzzles of heredity find their 
rational explanation in the teaching of Re-incarnation ; 
for what is it ? Li is the teacliing that that breathed into 
the form is a portion of the life of Ood. fake a seed, 
a* germ, the germinal spirit comes forth into the world of 
matter with all divine possibilities Indden within it, as 
within the seed the possibilities of tlic plant that gave it 
birth are hidden ; in that germinal spirit are all divine 
powers, that Tvian may become peitcA't as his leather in 
heaven is [)erfect. Rut in order that that perfection 
may be altaiued, there must be growth, experience, 
t‘Voliiti<’)n ; in each life on L\mih experience must l)e 
gathered ; in tlie loiig interval l»etween flea.th and re- 
birth tlic experience gathered on the eartli is woven in 
tlie invisible worlds into the fabric of the son] ; when 
that germinal spirit conies back to earth, it comes with 
this suiil-clotbing oi (jualilics woven out of the exj)erience 
gathered in its previous life on eai tlj, and oie innate 
ideas of tlu^ child are the result of tlie \vea\ ir‘g during 
the heavenly life iiUo qiiahty of the experience of the 
earth-life that lies badu.nd. When that cvperience is trans- 
muted into qnalitv , i-hen spirit and soul come hack to 
earth, start on the platform already gained by experience 
and by struggle, and ca ^ 'y on ihc, evc:utlun with the 
advantage of the innate (pialities winch are tee result ol 
the previous life, louring the irew bfe mrac experience, 
more struggle, material tor I urli.T gn- Ih ; ti e weaving 
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of that again into higher qualities during the renewed 
interval between death and re-birth. And so, on and 
on, rung after rung of the ladder of progress ; at the 
bottom of that human ladder the lowest savage ; at the 
top of that human ladder, the greatest saint and the 
noblest intellect, genius built up by slow degrees, built 
up by countless struggles, built up by failure as well as 
victory, by evil as well as good, the evils of the past the 
steps whereon man rises into virtue, so that (iven in the 
lowest criminal we see the promise of divinity. Tie, too, 
shall rise where the saint is standing, and in all the 
children of men Ciod shall at last be seen. That is the 
theory of Re-incarnation. 

Now, let us see if it does not fit tlie facts from the 
scientific standpoint. We see now how the genius will 
have grown. Uedoes not come suddenly into the wot Id 
with notliing Itehind him, suddenly God-created. He 
comes with the (pialities he has gradually (hiveloped by 
struggle in his past. We can understand, as we h)ok at 
him, why the children of to-day, born of civilised 
parents, respond (piickly to moral teaching, answer to 
moral appeal ; and why q child of the savage, a young 
soul, a child soul, cannot respond to those teachings, no 
matter how carefully you may try to instnirt him. The 
answer of the children of the civilised man of to-day Uj 
the moral ideal, to moral precepts, is almost immediate. 
The child responds to it by natuni ; tlie child of the 
savage does not so. You cannot take tlie savage child 
and lift him to the point at which your own children are 
to be found whilst still in the nursery, 'fhey have not 
the power to respond. Tint the moment you admit the 
continuing spirit, the moment you admit the weaving 
into quality' of experiences, that in the character (jf the 
new-born child you can see lh(i results of his past, then 
yo.i begin to understand why man should have pro- 
gressed, even thougl\ Weissmami be right when he says 
that ac(|uired rjualities are not transmitted ; for those 
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mental and moral qualities are not the gift of the parent, 
they are the hard- won spoils of victory of the individual 
soul ; and each soul comes to his birth into the new 
body with the results of his past lives in his hand to 
work with in the present. Thus this theory fills up tlie gaps 
in the scientific one, answers the problems that science 
cannot answer, and more and more it appears as we 
notice the lines of evolution ol modern science, that this 
theory of Re- in carnation is wanted in order to complete 
the theory and to make intelligible the progress of 
character and intelligence side by side with the evolution 
of the form. 

Moreover, the marks of growth that we see among 
men arc clear signs of a past, of difference of soul -age, 
if I may use the word. Wherever you go through 
nature, looking at things of the same Kind, you find 
them at different stages of growth ; and you constantly 
find in the more developed creature marks of the past 
up which he has evolved. iMow, this is not only true of 
bodies; it is e(|ually true ot the soul in man, for 
you see, when you look at man, all stages of intelli- 
gence, all stages of moral growth. At the present 
moment in this one countr}\ in this one lOAvn, you 
could bring together thousands of men at different stages 
rd evolution in inlelligonco and in moral capacity. How 
are they to be explained ? I am not now thinking of the 
moral point to which I shall come in a moment. How 
are tliey to be explained scientifically ? Why these 
j;^rcat differences ? or why even the small differences ? 
If you say ‘‘Growth,” you are on sound scientific 
ground, because everywhere in nature you see growth, 
differences of size, differences of de\e]opmenl, and these 
are stages oi the growth of the living creature. Why 
only in intelligence ci .1 morality i^. this principle of 
growth to be thrown on one side, as explaining differ- 
ence of state, and the princip-ie -thrown out ever^'wheie 
by science — the theory of sudden nation, of i sudden 
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appearance without cause, without antecedents, without 
anything to explain it, be held to explain (if the word 
may be used) the differences in the growth of intelligence 
and of morality in different human beings ? Moreover, 
you fmd in human intelligence marks of its past, similar ‘ 
to the marks of the past in human bodies; intelligence 
in a new body swiftly runs over its past evolution, as all 
careful observers of the unfolding of intelligence in the 
child know well. 

But that brings me to the moral question. I said 
that re -in earn at ion is a necessity moral] if we are to 
keep onr belief in the divine justice and the divine love 
lace to face with the facts of life, blow let nu^ take two 
cases, the reality of which will be very plain to everyone 
of you. I choose extreme cases in order to make the 
illustration very clear. Ch3 down into one of the woi'st 
slums of London. Children are boru into tliose slums 
of vilest parentage, looked at from the point of view of 
physical heredity, lookc'd Jit from [hr. moral and intel- 
lectual status of father and nu)thcr. Now you c.'ui tell one 
of tlie children of whom I am thinking, a (.hild-c-iiminal, 
when you see it in the cradle ; you know as you look 
at that baby form, that tl^lat cbiid is doomed to a life of 
misery and crime. You can tell it by the shape of the 
head; you can tell by the wdiole type of the features 
that that child is a criminal child. And it is true. 
They are the despair of the educatoi, as Maiow who 
have had to deal with them, as all know who are 
brouglit into touch with them. They will not respond 
to moral appeal, but only to fear, most brutalising of 
instructors. There is no moral answer at all ; there is 
no answer such as anyone of you would hnd from a 
child in your own nursery. The ciiild comes into tlie 
world with the criminal taint upon him. 1 low is he 
Inought up? He is hrouglit up in tliat miserahle 
surrounding that some of you may know, where the 
teachers of the child* are blows and curses, where tlie 
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rhild is taught to steal as you teach your child to be 
. mest, where he is flogged for not lying, where vice is 
rewarded, where any attempt at right-doing is punished. 
That is the atmosphere in which he is brought up. He 
?s taught to look upon society as Ins enemy, the law as 
his tyrant, the policeman as his foe — to have his hand 
turned against society. What is tlie inevitable result? 
That he falls into the hands of the law. The law 
nowadays tries to be more merciful than it was 20 or 
30 years ago, and tries reform. I>ut reform is only 
possible where there is ^'omc'thing within the brain and 
heart to respond to it. And 1 am taking the case — 
there are only too many of them — whcnc lliis power of 
response is not found. He goes on from one crime to 
anoth(ir, from one imprisonment to another, gradually 
developing into ll>a*t shame of our civilisation- -a 
liabitual criminal. From one stage vice to another 
he proceeds, none to help liini, none to rescue him, 


Tione to uplift him, until at last, in some mad moment 
of despair, or drunkenness, or pas. non, he strikes a.n 
angry Iflow iiiUes a luunan life, aiul then human 


justice takes t'nmi Inm the life which has slain another, 
and he ends !iis nriseiable careel in the quicklime of the 


prison-yard. Tlisfaidl? He never laid a chance, lie 


rame intr^ the world a criminal ; he has let! it a criminal. 


'That is his life’s story. 

Anotlrer child is born, and as yon look on lliat child 
in liu.* cradle you see the stamp of grniiis iipcjii -inr from 
the birth hour : you see iir lire shape of head and type 
of feature the splendour of the human soul that resides 
witliin that baby form. He is Ixjrn of noble parents, 
who surround him whh all gcmtleness, and kindness*, and 
leiKleniess, He is petted and caressed into nobility of 
living, as the other was I’c iten into crime. lA ery eflort 
lie makes is enct)iiraged ; i.e hears ait-uuKl him all vrouls 
of cheer and inspiration wdiere ine otk'cr h[\A mnrght but 
(Uirses and derision. His splec-'hcl Uties crow and 



expand : he becomes greater and greater as year after 
year passes over his head. He is given the very best 
education the land can give ; his countrymen salute his 
genius as the glory of their race. On, year after year, 
he goes, ever brighter and brighter, climbing higher and 
higher, until at last amid a nation’s sorrow Westminster 
Abbey receives the remains of his mortal body, and his 
name shines, a star in history, which all men admire and 
revere. His merit ? He was born into the world a 
genius. 

Who sent those two souls on their life’s journeys ? 
If you say that the criminal came newly into the world 
God-created, and the genius came also newly into the 
world God-crealed, ah ! then what becomes of the divine 
justice upon which the hopes of humanity must rest ? 
For if the one could be made straight from his Creator’s 
hands, \vhy should the other be made ? If the genius 
in intellect can be created, why then the idiot? If 
the saint can be created, w'hy then the criminal ? I 
know you may say : These arc not (pieslions that we 
can answer.” lUit it is these ([iiestions that drive 
hundreds of noble hearts into infidelity, into a scepticism 
which is really more f/everenl than belief. I speak 
of what 1 know. These are llui things that 'made me an 
unbeliever for many, many years. It was human pain 
and, worse than human pain, human degradation- -fer 
human sin is worse than human misery, — it Avas those, 
facts that made me an unbeliever; for I preferred not to 
believe in God rather than to believe in a supreme injus- 
tice and the lac'k of love at the AvorldV heart. And Ihesti 
questions are not the questions of the thoughtless, tlie 
indifferent and the profligate; they are the questions oi 
ripe intelligences and ol noble hearts. And religioij 
must find an answer to these <juesti(ms if she is to kt^ep 
the noblest of the children of men within her pale. 
There is one reason why 1 ask for discussion of this 
question, and why%T seems to me t hat it is the religious 
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teachers of the people who are most concerned in such 
problems of human life. 

Now look at this same thing still from the standpoint 
of justice and of love. Some religious people believe 
•that this one human life decides the whole course of the 
future. Others do not accept that view, but think that 
on the other side of the grave progress, or happiness for 
all, is pOvSsible. M^ow if progress be admitted, then the 
whole principle of Re-incarnation is granted. For, whether 
it be in this or in other worlds, if progress be admitted 
as the law of life, the g»'owth of the spirit and the soul 
is granted. But suppose, with the great majority in 
Christendom, thot men believe either that this life 
decides the whole fate of the soul hereafter, or believe 
that though all will pass into bliss, this life is but one, 
one single life, then how very difficult to reconcile the 
facts with that. For a human soul is born into the 
world in a baby’s body and dies in a few days. Another 
goes tlu'ough a long life of 6o or 70 years. If the first 
idea be accepted, that this life decides the whole future, 
then it becomes very hard for the man who lives out his 
life Uj run Ihe risk of eternal loss, from which ihe baby, 
by the mere fact of his eaf\y death, is secured. A 
lerrible injustic (3 that, when you come to think of it ; 
because none wcaild say that the child who dies a few 
hours old runs any risk of misery hereafter. Then why 
should he reap tin- fruit of bliss which may he forfeited 
hv the older man in his struggles in the rorld in the 
cou?*s<^ of his long life ? Thi>s difTert.ncc of the length of 
human life becomes inseparable from tl^c question of 
justice, if you are going to admit only this one life. 
x\nd if you say that, of what u,'?c is llie life if the 
child who has only had two or three hour-, of it 
reaches the same cveihistingness of bliss as the man 
who, through a life of struggle, has won virtue' and 
triumphed ov^er temptation ? Dot's this life mar ter or 
not ? That is the problem to be ^ed. If it does not 
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matter, and the new-born babe dying finds eternal 
happiness, then it is very hard that so many should 
have to go through a life of pain and suffering and have 
nothing to show for it at the end. What avails that 
exf)erience if this theory of life be true ? And when« 
the old man dies full of wisdom, full of the fruits of 
experience, full of tender sympathy and compassion, 
where are those fruits that he has won by his life’s 
experience to be utilised ? Tn a life of ceaseless bliss ? 
They are of no use in such a life. Tut this world has 
need of them. This world wants them. And if he can 
bring th.em back here to the service of humanity, after 
the growth on the other side has woven tliem into his 
\'ery nature, ah ! then that long life will indeed have its 
fruit in human service, and we can realise the \alue- ’of 
the physical life as one of the factors in the iinivcr.'e. 
And if it he admitted that lumian life has its use ciii 
the other side, then what of the babe who is shut out 
from that one chance of valuable experience, and e/jcs 
through everlastingness with a perpetual waiu, lire wxuit 
of that one human life whicli others ha\'e possessed ? 

And p.iss again to atrothcr question, wliivii luis 
always seemed to me eici] more important fnan lire 
standpoint of the divine life- a lih' ol degradatiom the 
life of tiie drunkard, of the undevelopetl human soul, 
wIjo simply slouches tiirougli tire world witii In,.; f yv\s 
down, with Iris mind unawake, with no grower tir ap- 
[>reciate the beauty of this wTrndcrfui world, and all 
lire marvellous tilings lh:it are to be loam I wdthin 
its limits. Compare such a creature as that, wdiose 
life is notliing more than a few bodily scnsalions, 
a ferv passions, and an occasional crude Ihonght; 
cotupare that, his only experience of human life, with 
lire h‘fe of the cnlliired, thoughtful, wedl-des eloped 
intelligence, who talces joy in all beauty, in all that is 
g^'acioiis and fair in the world ; and ask why one sliould 
have as his only f.xperience of life that miserable 
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cra.wling throu^i the slime of earth, while the other, 
born, just as the first was born, with nothing behind 
him, is to soar into visions of beauty and delight, and 
find in* his experience of the earth so much that makes 
,it full and beautiful and hel])ful ? It is not fair, it is not 
right, if we all bavc but the one experience. How does 
Re-incarnation deal with that ? It tells us that out from 
the bosom of the eternal F'ather come all these germinal 
spirits that He sends into the world of matter for their 
growth and development ; that all begin ignorant, help- 
less ; that all gradually grow upwards, developing ilieir 
inherent powers; that man is born into the world to 
become perfect. Has it ever stJiick you to ask what 
mean those wondrous words of the Christ: “Re ye 
th^^refore perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect ” ? 
Think how magnificent that ideal. And how is it to be 
(lone ? Why, even we, who, arrordiug to this teaching 
of Rednearnation, I'ui'.e climbed so high from our earliest 
[)eginnings in this spirit likg can we say, with our 'weak- 
nesses and our follic^s, with I'lie limitations of our 
knowledge and ot onr puwc'r, thne in this oiu life, even 
starting with all i\\r, advantage's we ha,ve, we t'an 
become perhict as ( iod in hVav^n is pcudeci ? Ainl 
vet nuthiiJg less tlian that is man's cUrsliny ; that, 
,.ud nothing less than that, is the word ot the Clirist 
to His disciples. Surely He who is calk'tl “ I'he 
rruth ” would not liave given a command wliich cannot 
be fulfdled. Rut we have this divine perfs ,oa within 
us, as within the seed is tlie pcjwcr of the tree. And 
we need lait time lor the fulfilling of the command, 
for the growth iiito tin; splendour of the Image in which 
we are made. So that horn that ‘.uandpoint also this 
seems to be necessa>y. You may say, “ Yes, in other 
worlds”; but, tlien, wdi\ ? Wh,a is tla sense of send- 
ing people at every sc^ge of gan.wth into this one 
particular w'orld ? Wi^cie the higher ones earn 
iheit powers? In other vvjiLR btff; 'e birth? If so, 
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why come for one lesson into this world, and then go 
on into other worlds again ? For all the varieties are 
here, lowest and highest, and every step between. And 
if you admit growth on the other side, then you must 
explain the differences of growth in this world — why^ 
one is dowered with so much more than another. Is it 
not more likely, more reasonable, more in accordance 
with all we know of nature, that this world is a school 
into which come souls, beginning in the infant class, 
going on stage after stage, which is life after life, until 
they reach the highest class in the school, and then 
going on in the other worlds, where other lessons are to 
be learned, a vast progress of unending evolution ? but 
in this world certain classes have to be passed through 
which cannot be passed through in the limits of a 
single life. So that from that standpoint also 
Re-incarnation seems to be a necessity, to say 
nothing of the glory and the inspiration that it 
gives to human life. For if I know, in this life 
of mine, that every effort I am making, every aspira- 
tion in which 1 lift my heart to God, every hope 
that I strive to realise, every service that imper- 
fectly I try to do, is the seed of a harvest that shall 
have its reaping, is the building of a faculty that here- 
after 1 may use in divine and human service ; if I know 
that, however weak, however failing, however ignorant, 
everything that I learn is mine for everlasting, and' that 
I shall come back again and again until all life’s lessons 
are learned ; ah ! then I shall not break my heai t 
because I am still ignorant, because I am still foolish, 
because I am still sinful ; 1 shall know that although I 
am weak to-day 1 shall be strong to-morrow, and that 
there is not one height reached by the highest saint 
which shall not also be mine in time to come, who am 
climbing the same ladder that he has climbed so long. 
There is the hope of evolution brought into the life of the 
individual ; there the glory that Re -incarnation sheds or. 
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human life; for when I now see the downcast, the 
rniserablc, the lowest of human kind, I can feel : You are 
only my younger brother, a baby in the school of life, 
where ‘1 have been for a longer period than you; the 
same God lives in you that lives in me ; and 1 have for 
him the tenderness, the compassion, that the elder 
brother feels for the baby struggling on the floor. It is 
with no hatred, no contempt, no derision, that f regard 
him, but with the recognition of a common life which will 
be unfolded in him to-morrow, as I in years gone by 
struggled also where he struggles now. There is the secret 
for the uplifting of the degraded, which it seems to me 
that nothing else can give ; for if they do not catch this 
idea, there is a sense of injustice, of unfairness, of being 
flung into a world into which they did not ask to 
come, into misery and into degradation. Miit if it 
is only the bciginning of the experience of the divine 
life within them, the learning of the alphabet of 
life, then there is no feeling of despair nor of anger, 
but pcrfcict justice as well as pc^rfect love is at the heart 
of the world. For there is only one explanation, it 
seems to me, of love side liy side with human misery, 
and it is that this education isVmsdry for tlie imfokliiig 
of the divine povvcrs in man, if it is not necessary, it is 
not horn of love. And if it be necessary, then it canntH 
be escaped by any ; ail must go through it or else remain 
for ever imperfect, because they have not had that ex- 
perience in human life. 

Pass from the view of the necessity, and let us ask 
whether this, which seems so necessary, is a doctrine 
which does not belong to Christend-'^n as much as tc 
any other people, to any other faith. Now every student 
knows that this doctrine was common a?nongst tne Jews, 
You may read in their cooks ’that it v^as the common 
faith of the time. You can see ii in the question*^' that 
in the Gospels are sometimes put to ihe disciples and to 
the Christ. Remember thi ken by the Christ 
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Himself to the disciples when they questioned Him of 
John the Baptist ; “ If you can receive it this is Elijah,” 
Remember His answer when they brought to Him the 
challenge of the people outside; “ How say the Scribes 
that Elijah must first come ? ” His answer was “ He * 
has come already; and they understood that He spoke 
to them of John the Baptist.” This is simply one case 
showing the familiarity of the idea among the Jews, Just 
as you may find it in the writings T refer to, that they 
said that all imperfect souls had to return to the earth. 
Then take, still within the limits of the Gospels them- 
selves, that remarkable statement about the man born 
blind. Which did sin, this man or his parents, 
that he was born blind ? ” Ante-natal sin. Now 
the answer that was given, “ Neither did this man 
sin nor his parents that he was born blind,” and another 
reason being given, is very significant. For if the 
knowledge of the Christ had been the same as the 
ordinary belief now-a-days, that ante-natal sin is impos- 
sible, the only answer would have been : ‘‘ Why ask n\e 
the foolish question whether a man is l)orn blind becaUv'-e 
of his sin ? How coulfl he sin before birth ? ” A 
different reason given for the blindness, but not a natural 
rebuke of the folly which ascribed a defect at birth to 
the sin of the individual who was born. Come away 
from those authoritative records of Christianity to the 
writings and teachings of those who lived in the early 
centuries after Christ, and see how often in the writings 
of the great Fathers of the Church this doctrine of the 
/pre-existence of the soul is taught. One of the plainest 
teachings of it is found in the writings of that noblest of 
the Fathers, Origen. He lays it down distinctly that 
each person born into the world receives a body 
accoiding to his deserts and his former actions ; a very 
very clear statement. And Origen, remember, was one 
01 the grandest minds of which the early Church could 
boast, one of the noblest and purest characters, and he 
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taught that doctrine definitely and clearly. Take other 
great bishops, and you will find them speaking 
along the same line ; and for five-and-a-half centuries 
after the death of Christ that was a current doctrine of 
* the Christian Church. And when, in the middle of the 
6th century, it was condemned by a council, it was not 
condemned as a general doctrine, but only in the form in 
which Origen had put it, so that you have absolutely no 
Christian authority against it. The Roman Catholic 
may object to the form into which Origen threw it, and 
say that that form was condemned by a council of the 
Cliurch, but he cannot say that the whole doctrine 
of Re- incarnation was condemned, for there is no such 
condemnation of the doctrine known in Cliristian his- 
tory. On the other hand, you have it taught over and 
over again by the men who received the original deposit 
of the faith. And it never (piite disappeared. Granted 
that it disappeared from the authorised, the official, 
teachings of the Church, it survived in many of the 
so-called lieretiral bodies. The Alhigcnscs taught it. 
Many other bodies, Ihtough the Middle Ages and 
onward, claimed a truer tr^^dilion than that of the 
Roman Church, and carried this doctrine on as part 
of tlic primitive tradition. And wlien you come down 
through the vafious Christian writers, how often does 
this doctrine come to the front, especially amongst the 
philosophers and poets - the poets becaiwr of their 
intuitions ; the philosophers because, as Hume said, the 
only doctrine of the immortality of the soui at which 
the philosopher can look is a doctrine that affirms its 
pre-existence. And that necessai y ; for once the 
philosopher allows it is necessary for the existence ol a 
soul that it should be provided witli p human body at 
birth, there follows the probability tliat when death 
strikes away that body, the siml will no longer bo able 
to exist. And one of the roois of modern scepticism 
lies in this most illogical clocU’me a soul which is 
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^ to last for ever after death did not exist for ever before 
birth. Then later, you lind it appearing in a very 
interesting manner in the Church of England. I came 
across, some three years ago, a pamphlet written by a 
clergyman of the Church of England of the lyth* 
century, in which he laid it down as an essential 
doctrine of Christianity that the soul existed before 
birth, and he quoted in that pamphlet a number of other 
pamphlets, written about the same time, putting for- 
ward the same leaching, giving (quotations from them, 
as well as tracing it back through the early Fathers and 
through the great Churches of Christendom. And he, 
tliough putting forward that view, apparently had no con- 
demnation from his Bishop, nor from anyone who objected 
to his view as being really Christian teachings. Take the 
German philosophers ; you find it among them neces- 
sarily. Take Goethe, one of those great intuitional 
minds who see the truth tliat lies behind the appearance 
of things. Or have you forgotten tliat most Christum of 
poets, Wordsworth, and his declaration, long helorci 
the Theosophical Society came to disturb people’s 
minds in this country ? i 

“ Our birih is but a sleep and a lor^^ellin^ , 

The soul that rises with us, uur life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its settint^. 

And conicth from afar. 

Not in entire for/:(etfuInes.s 
And not in utter nakedness 

Hut trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is uur home.” 

'rhere you have his view : “ hath had elsewhere its 
setting.” Poet after poet teaches the same, poet after 
poet who by the light of genius sees tiirough the veil of 
matter and realises by the poetic intuition the truth 
about the human soul. Now surely if we find this 
(h^etrine taught by the early fathers, strongly hinted at, 
if nothing more, i should say tusserted. by the Christ, 
existing in Christendom through its whole history even 
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ihough thrown alicte by the official Church, re-appearing 
<igain in England in the very bosom of the English 
Church in the 17 th century, re-affirmed by English 
poets aTid German philosophers, is it not better to look 
at it as a part of the great heritage of Christendom 
rather than as an alien doctrine coming from other 
religions ? It is perfectly true, of course, that every great 
religion of the past has taught this doctrine* It is true 
you find it in the Book of the Dead ; that you find it in 
Chaldea ; that you find it in the ancient teachings in 
China; that you find it hi all the Indian Scriptures, and 
in the ]-5uddhist Scriptures ; that you find it in Greece 
and in Rome. But it is not because of that that 1 am 
putting it forward here, in an audience gathered in a 
Christian land. I say to you, it is yours as much as 
ihelrs, and if you accept the doctrine of re-incarnation, 
do not accept it as an alien doctrine that comes from 
some other fiiith ; take it as part of the great Christian 
revelation; tfike it as pari of the great^^ Christian 
teaching. Admit that it fidl out of sight for a while 
under the blackness of ignorance that swept over 
I'urope. Admit that it dropped below the surface in 
tunes when men were not thinVing of these great pro- 
blems that face you to-day. But as yon value the work 
il'.at this faith is to do in the West, the one religion 
which is possible in the West, for to tiie West it was 
given, do not, as you jirizc that faith, put aside as alien, 
:is heretical, a doctrine wliich is coining bar u into the 
Christian Church by some of its best tliinkers. by some 
of its best teachers. Clergyman after clergyman in the 
Church of England has accepted it, air^ is beginning to 
teach it. Writer after writer is seeing in this the 
safety of Christianity from the shafts of scepticism 
arising from the conscience as w’eli as from the intellect. 
And 1 put it to you to-day foi your consideration — not 
for . your acceptance^ because me belief chat can be 
gained by listening to one brief h> trij;e 'Ould I e worth- 




lies& as an intellectuai <:ohVicti6n ancl useless in itsbearihg 
upon life — I ask you to think, to considet, tO'ei<5ar, :aw«ty . 
the prejudice which looks on it as unchristian tod as 
alien, to recognise that, if it be true, then inevitably xt is 
part of the truth of Christianity, and that history .will 
justify you in that statement, showing it to be part of 
the faith once delivered to the Saints. 

. Friends, it 1 speak to you on this to-night it is 
because 1 know what the doctrine has of hope, of 
strength, of encouragement, in the face of the difficulties 
in the world. I know what it means for the heartbroken, 
who fall in despair ioefore the puzzles of life, to have the 
light thrown upon it which makes life intelligible ; for 
the misery of intellectual unrest is one of the worst 
miseries that wc face in the modern world. To he aide 
to understand what we are, to he able to undeislnnd 
whence v/e liave come and whither we are going, to see 
all through the world one law as theie is one life, to 
realise that tliere is no partiality, no injustice, no unfair 
treatment of <.>iic human soul, no unfair treatment of one 
human life; that all are growing; that all are evolving; 
that our elders are only elders an 1 not dilTerent in kind 
from ourselves; that the' youngest shall be as the oldest: 
that man has within him the developing spirit of his 
Father and shall therefore be perfect as God is perfect; 
that is the hope -nay, not the hope, the certainty — that 
this doctrine gives to the human so\il. And wheii we 
havegiasped it we can face the miseries, the sorrows, 
the despairs of life, and know that in tiie end, looking 
.back upon this sorrowful world, we shall say, “It was 
from God, it came trom God, and to God it returns.” 
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to it another which I think f mentioned pre- 
viously, but which is essential for the work that 
I have to do now — to explain to you the mean- 
ing and the use of pain. 

The spiritual Self is conscious on his own plane 
from the very beginning. Offspring of the Uni- 
versal Consciousness, what else could he be ? But 
as he descends into this manifested universe, and 
as he cloth (‘s himself in body after body, or in 
sheath after sheath, the eyes, so to speak, of 
the Self become blinded by these successive veils 
that he wraps around him, and so when he arrives 
at the lowest stage of his manifestation — this 
physical universe in which we are — the Spirit 
has become blinded by Mattel*, and is no longer 
conscious of his own high destiny or of his own 
essential nature in tl/.e physical universe. 

Now, it is this blinded Self, as we know, that 
comes into the manifested univ(n*se for the sake 
of learning and of gathering exporionco. Let us 
think of him for a moment as wearing those 
bodies that by this time must have become so 
familiar to you — the body in wliicli he thinks y the 
mind or mentality; the body in which h.Q feelny that 
we generally speak jof as the ^^body of desire,^^ 
because feeling and desire are so very closely 
connected, and feelings of pleasure and of pain 
arise from contact with things from without, which 
work on this body of desire, and make it to be'* 
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‘r?ithor attractecf to or r(3pelled from oxternal 
objects. 

I^hink, then, for a moment of the Self clothed 
in this body of desire, and blinded by it to his 
own real nature and to the true conditions in whicl) 
he finds himself. He will be attracted by all sorts of 
external objects j attracted by those from which he 
gains the sensation of pleasure, repelled, of course, 
by those from which he feels the sensation of pain. 
So that coming into tin’s world — of which he 
'knows nothing, you must remember, For I am 
taking him in the very earliest stages of his expei*- 
ienco — eoming into this world of which he 
j knows nothing, lie will naturally be strongly at- 
I tracted to that whicli gives liini pleasun^ by 
contact, which makes him feel that which he 
recognises as joy or happiiii'ss or content. Thus 
attracted to everything Avhich appears to him de- 
sirable, he Avill often find that the gratification of 
desire is followed by sutforing. Attnicti'd by the 
desirable object, and without experience which 
would enable him to distinguisli mid to discriminate, 

I he flings himself, as it. wore, towaros this Jittrnctive 
* tiling, only knowing that ho Feels pleasure in the 
contact. Presently ooi of, this contact, whicli 
was pleasurable, pain grows up ; and by that 
pain he finds that he, has flung 1 :msclf against 
I something that is not (h'MrabW; but repellent. 
And over and over and ovei» -.igain hi will have 
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this experiences ; constantly reitera1:ed he will find 
this lesson, whicli is tauglit him by the external 

universe. 

Let us take two very common animal appetites 
which, thus attracted and gratified by pleasure, 
turn into sources of pain. Let us take that of 

attractive food, which would work on the sense 
of taste, whicli is part of the body of desire ; 

this food will attract the sense of taste, and the 

unconscious Spirit — unconscious, that is, on this 
plane as to the results that will follow — is run 

away with by this jileasure of contact ; if I may 
repeat the old Kastorn simile that 1 have used 

so often, that the senses are like horses that are 

yoked to the chariot of the body, and that carry 
away the Soul towards the objects of desire, lie 
will gratify, then, t4e sense of taste to excess ; 
he will pass into gluttony. 1^he result of this 
o'ratifii^ation of the sense of taste witlujut ex- 
perience will be tlie pain that will follow on the 
over-gratification. So again if he gratifies the 
sense of taste, say by over-drinking, by 

the taking of alcoliol. '^riiere again ])ain will 

follow on the gi*atification of the immediate 

desire. And wlum this has been repeated over 

and over and over again, fcliis Sju’rit — wliich as 

mind is able to think — connects tlie two thingt 
tog(‘.tlKM', connects the gratification of the desire 
the pain which' follows on that gratification 
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itad in this way he gradually cMunes to understand 
that there are laws in the universe connected with 
his physical body, and that if lie comes info contact 
with those laws and tries to violate them, he will 
suffer as a result. It is just as though a ])erson 
flung himself against an invisible wa,ll and was 
bruised by the contact. Ovei* and ovcu’ again 
a person might thus fling* himself, attracted 
by some object visible on the other side', of this 
invisible barrier but if he bruised himself every 
time, he would learn to connect the going 
after that object with the pain which he felt. 
Thus there w<mld grow up in his mind the idea of 
se(pienc(^, of cjinse and effect, of tlie relationship 
existing between the gratification and the sufforiiit^ 
which followed ifter it ; in% this way tlicre would 
become impn‘ssod on this infant mind that is learn- 
ing its lessons, that there is something in the 
world that is stronger than itself- — -a Law which 
it cannot l)reak ; a Law which it may endeavor 
to violate but which it cannot violate, and 
which will jirove its existemtt^ hy the sjiffer- 
ing wdiie.h is inflicted wlien the S|:)irit flings 
himself against that barrier. And thus with 
object of desire aftci* (fhjoeb of desire this lesson 
will be learned, until an ai-cumulated mass of ex- 
perience will gradually be gained by the Spirit 
and lie will learn by paii to regidato liis desires 
and no longer to let the * h‘5i’ses of the senses 
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gallop wliitliersoever they will, but to curb tbeiu 
and rein them in, and permit them only to go along 
the roads that are really desirable. Thus the 
lesson of self-control will be the result of this 
painful experience. 

Now it may bo said here, or tli ought, that after 
all we have this body of desire in common with the 
lower animal, and that the lower animal is iu one 
curious way distinct from man : that it is mostly 
guided to tlic avoidance of tliis painful experience 
by what we call instinct ; that while man has the 
ex])erience constantly until he learns self-control, 
the animal by an innate inherited experience, as 
it has been calh'd, which we speak of as instinct, 
is, to a very great' extent at least, prc‘served 
from this ex])erience .. of pain. And that is so. 
Obser\'ing tin* fact, ^^^e ask the reason. And the 
reason is not far to seek. First, T ought 
])erhaps to say, in ordei* in guard against 
possibility of mistake, that peojde to some ex- 
tent exaggerate the force of instinct in the 
liighest animals. In th(‘ lower animals the rule 
of instinct is fairly completi'. In the higher ani- 
mals it is less complete than in the lower, and 
some experience^ is often lujcded by them before 
the iiivstinct becom(\s a thoroughly safe guide for 
them. And the reason in their case, and the 
deeper reason iu uur own case, is this : that in 
mar you have ni^t *only to deal with this body 
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of desire — wliicl?, if ifc were alone, would be guided 
by an. external law, which would direct it to- 
wards the objects that were healthful and health- 
giving and make it avoid the objects which 
were fatal or dangerous — but you have in man 
the coming in of tlie Soul : that is, of the in- 
dividualised Spirit, which is not to be compelled 
by a Law from without, but evolved by a Law 
from within ; it is not simply to be forced into 
conformity with outside Nature by tlie compulsion 
to which tiie mineral, the vegetal )1(^, and the 
animal kingdijins are subjected ; it is no longer the 
case ot* evolution in the aggregate, of the col- 
lective evolution which, in order that it may 
take place effectively, must be under the control 
of an external l^aw. Man is to take his evolu- 
tion into his own hands; I his evolution is to be 
by experience and not by compulsion; for at 
this period of evolution Spirit has bcHJoine indi- 
vidualised by tlu‘ sheath of mind, ami the ac- 
cumulating ex|)ericnco of tlie reincarnating Soul 
is to take the jilace of tlie compulsory education 
of the lower realms in Nature. 

And so it is the presence of maiuis, or mind, in 
man that makes this elenyent <^>1, pain so necessary 
a part of his education. lie is able to reinomber, 
he is able to compare, he is a de to draw this 
link of relation between things t!mt form the 
sequence of events ; and jhst. becau.* o he has this 
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power of thought, of mind, hii ^is able to take 
his growth into his own hands, that he may be- 
eome a follow-worker with Nature ; not merely 
a brick as it were in her odihce, but a self- 
conscious builder, taking part in that building 
of the whole. 

And so gradually by this education of pain, 
working u})on mind through tlie body of desire, 
this knowledge of Law in the external universe 
grows up. So that here the meaning of pain 
is hostihi contact with Law, the cftort to break 
Law that nev(U’ can succeed ; and the use of 
pain is the gaining of the knowledge of Law, 
and so the guiding and the (‘du cation of the 
lower nature by the reasoning intelligence. 

Let us pass fi’om tl^ it view of pain to another. 
By pain this growing Soul has learned the ex- 
istence of Ijaw. IMie next use that is found in pain 
is a deeper one. By pain is rooted out desire 
for every object in the external universe, found, 
in the language of the Bha(jarcu/-GUa, to prove 
one of the wombs of ])ain ”, Desire is that 
which draws the Soul to re-birth ; desire is that 
which fundamentally causes the manifestation of 
the universe. It was when ‘‘ Desire first arose 
in the bosom of the Kternal ” that the germ of 
the manifested universe appeared ; and so always 
it is desire that lf3ads to manifestation — whether 
of the whole or ‘of the part ; and desire con- 
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tiniially draws back the Soul over and over again to 
earth. Notice that it is desire which draws the Soul 
onticards^ always outwards, to the external. And 
the education of the Soul consists in this passing 
out into the external, gathering there all know- 
ledge, and then by experience losing its taste 
for the external and carrying inwards tlie know- 
ledge it has obtained. Hut suppose tJiat objects 
of desire rernjiined desirable, then there would 
be no end to the revolution of the wheel ol* 
births and deaths ; then there could be no gar- 
nering, as it w(^re, of knowledge, and no real 
evolution of the highest posvsibilities. For remem- 
ber that human perfection is not the end of our 
growth ; it is the end of the pr(>sent cycle ; 
but this is only the ;|reparation for another, 
and those who become perfect men in the present 
cycle are those who, iTom th(‘ loilinness ol* 
Nirvana, are to come out in the next pcudod of 
manifestation, no longer men to be educated, but 
Builders and Gods to guide the next manifested 
universe, passing on into that higher sphere of ac- 
tivity and utilising there the experiences that 
here they have won. It is thus esscmtiiil that 
these manifesting Ro:ds that th-d.iy are liuman 
but in future millenniums are to be divine — it 
is necessary that they shall aot ( ilv gather know- 
ledge but shall also carr^ it btick with them, 
and so make it part of their* own future being; 
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nnd ill order that this may bo done, desire must 
c^radiially change its nature until at last it vari- 
islies away. 1'he objects of the lowest external 
world must become undesirable to the Soul that 
has gaint'd knowledge ; the objects of each phase 
of the external world, subtle or physical, must 
become' undesirable; everything must become un- 
(h'sirable save tlu^ Kternal, which is the esseiu'c 
of tJie Soul himself: and so gradually the' Soul 
learns by pain in the physical universe to get 

rid of desire. 

sphere' is no othe'r way in whiedi desire can bi' 
compiered. Von might, if there were no pain in 
tlie gratification of these external desires, yon 
might by strong will bold back the horses and 
piM'vent them from gall'^iping along the road along 
wliieh yon did not choose that they should go. 

Riit yon want to do more than hold them liaek 
})y force' — that is a. very elemental^ stage' of tlio 
progress of the Soul : you want thenn no h)nger 

T(» iirfiire to gallop afte'r these objects; that is, yon 
want to cut eifP tlie very root of desire, and 

tliat carl emly be liy the^ objects that e^iiee at- 
tracted, losing their power of attraction, so that 
they no longer can eiraw the Soul outwarels ; then 
the Soul, having exhausted everything that he can 
learn from the e>bject, and having founel it pro- 
eluetive of pain in the emd, no longer finds it 
drsirabb', hut caste/ it aside, and carries away only 
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‘Iju kiiowludgo he has gained. For tlie Soul is like 
tlic bee that visits the flower; it do( 3 s not need 
to remain filways in the flower, it needs only 
tlie honey that the flower contains; when it has 
gathered tlie honey, the flower is no longer 
desirable to it. And when the Soul has gather- 
ed the honey of knowledge from the liowers of* 
earth, then it is the use of pain that he no longer feels 
desire for the flower; In^ has gained from it all 
that is needed for the lesson, luul the pain de- 
stroys desire and throws the Soul inward on himself. 
IV yon think it over at your leisure you will not, 

I think, 1)0 able to invent any other way of 
really getting rid of desire. And unless you 
eaji get rid of tlesire for tlie things of the pliysi- 
eal world, you will never vfeel the inner drawing, 
tirst to tlie things of the mind, and then to those 
of the lligiier Life, which it is the very object 
of the Sours evolution to make tJie experience of 
all that are born into the world. 

lint what other use has pain? We luive found 
out two — the learning of Law and the gradual 
extirpation of desire. The next lesson that we 
learn tlirough pain is the transitory nature of all 
that is not of the essn ce of the Sjpirit himself. In 
one of the many allegories of the Hindu Scrip- 
tures, you may road how flu* God of Death, look- 
ing at men and sorrowing oi^or their sorrows, 
wopt as he eontemplated Huiuani.^y ; and as the 
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tears of Yama dropped upon the (iarth they turn- 
ed into diseases and miseries which afflicted human 
kind. Why should the pity of the (xod have 
been turned into scourges for tlie torturing of 
man ? These allegories are always worth thinking 
over, for always under tlie veil of the allegory is 
hidden some truth which reaches you the more 
surely because of the simile under which it is 
veiled. Wliat is the God of Death ? He is, as it 
were, the incarnation of change. Sometimes we 
hear of Yama as Destroyer; the truer word is 
Regenerator; for there is no such thing as de- 
struction in the manifested universe. Always that 
wliich on one side is death, on another side is 
birth; and that which is change and wliich seems 
to destroy is that which in another aspect is 
giving new form and now shape to the life which 
is seeking embodiment. And so Yama, the (iod 
of Deatli, is the great representative of change — 
the change which marks manifestation, the c-liange 
which is in everything save in the Ktornal it- 
self; and inasmuch as lie who is change incarnate 
weeps over men, it is natural that liis tears should 
bo the things that teach men the transitory 
nature of all th^t suvrounds them. And these 
miseries and diseases into which turn the tears 
of the God of Deatli are the lessons which in 
guise of pain briilg the most useful teaching of 
al! — that nothing tiiat is transitory can satisfy 
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f;»o Soul, mul tAat only by learning tlio ti*ansitory 
iiaturo of tho l(jwei‘ life will the Soul turn to 
that ill which true happiness and satisfaction 
must lie. Thus, the teaching of . the trail sitori ness 
of all things is the object of these tears of Yaina., 
and he shows the deepest compassion in the 
lessons that by pain lui gives to human kind. 
For in this fashion, by disease and misery, by 
poverty and by grief, we learn that evmything 
that surrounds us — not only in tJie physical 
world, but also in the region of desire, and in 
the region of tiie mind itself — that all these 
things are changing, and that in the changing 
ho who is changeless may never ilnd his rest. 
For at heart we are tln^ Fternal and not the 
transient ; the < entre of oij^r life, the veiy vSolf 
within us, is immortal and" eternal, he <.*iin never 
change! nor di(\ 'riierefore, nothing that changes 
can satisfy him ; nothing over which IJeath has 
})ower can bring Co him Hnal hapjiiness and peace. 
Ihit lie must learn this lesson through pain, and 
only in that learning lies the possibility of tinal 
joy. Thus the Soul also learns the difference 
between tho stages of transi tori ness ; very slow are 
these lessons in the lear-nin^ and many a life it 
takes to complete them. At first the Soul will 
not think of the Fternal Ixnng that in which he 
must rest; but bo will ItJiri* lo turn from the 
physical to the mental, to tiw'U^frou. t-m. sensuoim 
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to the intellectual, hecause relatively tlie one is 
permanent to the other, and the happinesses ol 
the mind are lasting as compared with the 
pleasures ot‘ the body. And in the slow course of 
evolution tliat lesson is learned long before the 
lessons of the ^Spirit are touched, and man ])e- 
comes a higher creature when he has learned to 
dojiiinato the animal side and to find satisfaction 
in the mind and in the intelligence, so that the 
pleasures of the mstlietic tastes overbear the 
pleasures of the body, and the pleasures of tlui 
mind ami of the intellect and of the intelligence 
are more attractive than the pleasures of the lower 
senses. 

Thus man is gradually evolving to-day, ujid llie 
great work of human eyolution at the present time 
— speaking of the average human evolution — is not 
the evolution of the Spirit, but this evolution of 
the relatively permanent as compared with the 
senses and of tlie body in which the waking 
consciousness of man is still so active. So that 
what man on the average needs to do is to turn 
his desires from the transient to the relatively 
permanent, and rather to cultivate tfie mind and 
the intelligence and the artistic side of Nature, 
instead of seeking the gratification of the senses 
which lie has in common with the lower forms of 
animal life. And those are helping human evolution 
who arc turning away, from the life of the body 
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aiid are training tlioniselvos in the life of the 
mind, who are seeking the relatively permanent ; 
althouo'h in its turn it will be found to be transi- 
tory, still it is a step upward, it is the drawing 
away of desire from the br)dy to tin' mind, from 
the senses to the internal organ, frotn sensations 
to ideas and images, ami that is part of the ex- 
])eriene(' of the indrawiug Soul, whieh draws 
hifnself away from rhe senses and iixc's himscdf for 
a vvdiile in the inner organ (d* the* mind. And 
then that inner organ is also found only to 
give rise to things that are transitory. See, yet, 
how great is the gain ; for eonlliet betwenm men 
is over when th(‘ desire tarns to the intelligcmee, to 
th(‘ innei* organ instead of lo the outer things of 
sense. The things of sense'Vire limitt^d ; and men 
light the om* with the other in order to get tlieii* 
share of th(‘ llinit»‘d (juantitv. Tlu‘ things of the* 
taste's, the liiglu'r taste's, and of the int(dligene;o 
are* praeitie*ally nnlimiteel, and there is no eoniliet 
betwi'cn mem fe)?‘ the*m ; for no man is the* poeireu* 
beM*}iiis(' his hrotluu’ is richly giltiel artist ie'.ally or 
iutellee'tnally ; none has his own share diminished 
because bis lirother’s share is gre^at. Ami sei 
hunmuity progresses from i om*jjetiti<Mi t(' co-operation, 
and learns the* lesson of Brotherhviod : that the^ 
richer you are in intedlect :.he mure you cmii give 
^ and the less y(m need Ige, -eeing that we 
are going upwards to the* lligher luh .\d.ere all 
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is g^iving, and whom none desires to seize for 
self. For in this middle region of intellect and 
of the higher tastes and emotions, there is no 
need for grudging ; hut all may share what they 
have, and find tliemselves, after the sliaring, the 
richer and not the poorer for the giving. 

But even then it is found that satisfaction does 
not lie that way, for still it is of the nature of 
desire. On this I pause one moment. On the re- 
alisation of the prin(dpJ(‘ tliat I am now going 
to ])ut to you depends the whole direction ot^ your 
life. If you seek gratification of desire you will 
never find happiness, for evc^ry desire that is 
gratified gives birth to a new desire, and the 
more desires you gratify tlie more open mouths 
there fire which demjVul that they shall be filled. 
Says jin ancient Scripture : 

As well might yon try to pul/ out a by j>om*- 

ing upon it melted butter, as ii-y to get/ rid of desire 
by tilling it with the objects of desire. 

— a saying that is worthy your long and thought- 
ful consideration. For if hap])iness does not lie 
that way, then the great majority of people, 
especially in civilised lands, are on the wrong 
road to happineos : they will never reach it along 
the road they travel. And if yon notice the 
demand of modern life, it is always for more of 
the same thing w^ich is already possessed — that 
is, for the multipbcalion of the objects of desire, 
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4l>> id SO the C(nitinual increase of the longings which 
cannot be gratified. I might pat it in a some- 
what rough form which comes to my mind, be- 
cause it was quoted to me the other day as an 
illustration of the way in which, with the narrow- 
ness of thought, this idea of more and more of 
the same thing comes out imu’easingly. You re- 
member the story of the rustic who was asked 
what would make him completely luqipy, and he 
said: To sit upon a gate and swing, and chew 

fat bacon all day/^ Then he was asked: Suppose 
3"oii could have something more to make you 
happy, what would you ask for?^^ And ho said: 
^^More swinging on a gate^ and more fat 
bacon. Now, oliat is a rough way of glutting 
it; but it is essentially tlA‘ answer tlie majority 
of peo]de mal:e, ^I’hey may have a, higher desire, 
I graait, than sitting on a <»;ate and eating fat 
Itacon ; ))nt tlio principle of tlunr desire is tlie 
same as tln^ jirinciple of the rustic — that they 
want more of these things tlia.r they already 
possess, and that they do mjt realise that hap- 
piness does not lie in this iiici-t*a..ing gratification 
of dttsires, but in the transmuting of the desire 
for the transitory int<; riio aspiration to the Eternal, 
and the complete changing of the nature from 
that whiidi seeks to enjoy r.o th: whi( h seeks 

to give. And if this be trn then in your search 
for happiness you bad better** cons ^^i* on what 
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line you are travelling ; for if yin be travelling 
along the line of the gratification of desire, then 
no matter how much yon refine it, you are travell- 
ing along a road that is practically an endless 
cii'cle, and that will always leave you unsatisfied 
aiul never give yon the bliss which is the 
natural goal of the Spirit in man. 

And thus after a while, by this al)sonco of 
satisfaction, whicli is pain, the realisation comes 
to the Soul that tliis is not the road, and he 
grows weary of changes. All these outer objects 
of body and of mind lost* their attractive 
force ; Avearv of th(‘ cluiuge which he finds every- 
where in the lower world, he no longer goes out- 
ward but lu^ turns Ins face inward and upward. 
He went outward to t-ho senses and failed ; then he 
drew into the ?iiind, but the mind is outward 
from the standpoint of the Spirit, and again he 
failed; always ])eaten back by pain, always beaten 
back by the dissatisfaction that is the most weari- 
some pain of all. And then, finally, he learns his 
lesson, and he turns away from that which is 
without; he turns within ; and then he finds the 
beginning of peace, tbe first toucli of real, of 
essential satisfuc^jfcion. 

And anotlnu- use of pain, a moj*e inner lesson 
now ; for wi* have reached the }ioint where the 
Soul has distingdished himself from the body of 
Ttesire and even fvoiii the mind itself. And still 
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lit3 ha.H not got outside the reach of pain, for he 
has not yet quite found liis centre, he is only 
seeking it still ; and although Iu‘ knows that he 
is not the body, nor the senses, nor the mind, 
he still finds himself susceptible of pain that comas 
from witliin, of contacts that translate themselves 
as pain. And coming into contact with otheis — 
with th(i thonglits and the feelings and the judg- 
ment of others — h(‘ constantly finds himself pained 
b}' misjudgments and mistranslations, by unkind 
thoughts and unkind feelings ; and if the Soul 
has by this time gained wisdom, as he must 
have done if he has followed the path along which 
we have l;o(ni traiung him, then he will begin to 
ask himself: Wiyy do I still feel pain? What is 
there, not in the (uitside, '^but /?/ me. that gives 
rise to paiii ? For he has now passed beyond the 
ignorance uhicli makes this outer thing ap]>ear 
ns the iiiHictei* of ])ain, and he relates to himself 
the element that causes pain, and rcab-'Cs that 
nothing cafi tcnicli him save himself, which 's in truth 
responsible for all. And if he te(*ls pain the cause 
of pain must lie in himself, and not, after all, in 
the external object ; for if the Soul wen^ perfect, 
nothing that is outMde c«>ald n^aii to giv(* him 
pain ; and if he feel pain, it is a sign of imper- 
fection, tliat he is not withdrawn .holly from the 
lower nature which is lu ? himself. And then he 
begins to u^e pain instead of ''merely feeling it; 
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and there is a distinction betwee^i the two. He 
is no longer at the mercy of pain, but he takes 
pain into his own hands as an instrument and 
uses it for his own purpose ; when he finds this 
pain — we will say which comes from unkind ac- 
tion, or from misjudgment of motive or of con- 
duct — tlie Ho 111 takes the pain in hand as a 
sculptor might take a chisel, ami with this 
instrument of pain he strikes at his own personality, 
for lie knows that if it were not for this personal- 
ity which is scdfish, he would not feel the pain at 
all, }Mid that he may nse the pain ns a chisel to 
cut off* tills personal weakness, and so remain 
sfinvne and untroubled amid the (Muiflicts of the 
world. 

For thus has it beei/^^ with all those who hav(i 
risen above? personality, those gr(‘a,t and liberated 
Souls whom we speak of as >Mast(n*s, and who 
always work for the world, no matter how the 
world misjudges 1^hem. It was said by one of 
Them : We feel the slarulers and the criticisms 

of mankind just as much as the lieights of the 
Himalayas feel the hissing of the s(n']ients that 
glide around t}u?ir feet.^^ Inhere is tlwre no per- 
sonality which (.fan be* hurt hy misjudgment, no 
pe^’sonality which can suffer by misconstruction. 
They bestow a blessing, and the man who receives 
it knows not whence it comes ; in his ignorance he 
jeers or scoffs, or ’’accuses the Masters unknowing 
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what They arc^' atul ti'aiivslatiiig ^riieni into him- 
self as. though he were They. Are They hurt? 
No; to the misconstruction They answer with ])ity, 
to tlie insult ^I'hoy answer with forgivcuiess^ for 
in Thom there is nothing that can be liurt by 

misconstruction ; only 'I'hey can feel pity for tlu^ 
sake of the one who is blinded and who cannot 
see — pity for the blinded })rother wlio by his 
wrong thought is injuring his own Soul. ^Jlie 
moon is not injured by anyone who would 
throw mud <igainst it ; the mud falls back on 
the one who throws it and soils his garments; 
the light of the moo]i remains j)ure and un- 
touched l)y the mud of earth. And so, as 

the Soul is ihiis growing onwards to the light, lie 

uses pain tis an instrutient to destroy per- 

sonality ami Mi<\se siibtle things of the piTsonality 
that even the 'trong Soul may be blind to; lu^ 
takes tlie pain as the most merciful of nu'ssagi\s 
to tell him of his own weakin^ss, of his o ^ r, faidt, 
and of his own mistake. For as you grow iu 
knowledge you ri*a!ise that ,>our worst enemy is 
not the outside f nilt that you recognise, but the 
inner blindm^ss Unit does not see the place of 

danger, and do(‘‘ not , know riiat it does 
not see. When you fall, and kii("v you fall, 
then the danger is hut a .ni-all o • ; it is when 

you fall and know ‘diat^yon ^'ave fallen, 

that the enemies of th<? Soul joi«:e. And 
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if there comes pjiin from the (.ailing thou the 
pain is welcome ; for that tells of the danger 
and may open our eyes to the slip that has been 
made. In tliat way pain, as 1 said, is no longer 
an infliction ; it is welcome as a warning and as 
an instrument tlmt the Soul may use ; it is now the 
surgeon’s knife that cuts away the sj)ot of 
danger; no loiigcu* to be resisted as an enemy 
but to 1)0 welcomed as a friend. 

And still pain has another use, now a matter 
of choi(.*e by the free Soul, tin? Soul that means 
to be strong, not for himself but for the hel])ing 
of tlie world, the Soul that realises that he lias 
to liv(‘ for others, and knows tliat lit' can only 
learn fo live for others if he is strong in himself ; 
thtm lie will choose yain becaiisi' only thus can 
lie learn (‘iidurance : lie will choose pain because 
only thus can h<^ learn patience. 'rhose who 
never suff’cr must always remain weak, and only 
in the stress and tlie agony of the combat will 
the Soul learn to endure, thoiigl] the combat, re- 
member, is still a sign of weakness. Were we 
strong we should not need ttj fight; but we 
can only gain the strength that shall not need 
to struggle ii\^ the. agony of the struggle, 
for then gradually the strength will work 
itself into the Soul, and that which once was 
anxiety and strugt^le will gain the (‘aim serenity of 
perfect strength. 
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And For one^ other thing the Soul will choose 
pain — that it may learn sympathy. For even the 
strong Soul would he useless if he had not leiiriUHl 
sympathy. Nay, the strong Soul might be rather 
dangerous than auytJiing else if lu^ had becoTue 
strong witliout (‘ompassion, and had learned to 

gather force wliih^ lie luid not learned to guide 
that force ariglit. For force that is only strong 
and not coni] lassion ate may tranijile instead of 

raising, ainl of all things that would break, as it 
were, the lu^a.t of the Soul that would fain rise. 
Stnmgtli, not having that touch of sympathy 
which is keener than all sight and is the 
veiy intuition of the Spirit, might be ust‘d 
for mischief aiid not for hel])ing; lie might 

injure when' In' di sired t<i helj), and miglit crush 
whore In* dc'sirc'd to lift. And so the strong- 
er it is, t!ie (oore eagerly will tln^ Soul seek 

this lesson of pain, in order that by feeling he 

may learn to feel, and that by his own pain he 
may loam liow the pains of the world shall ho 
healed ; for (^tlierwise we may not ii^arn. Not 

from without but from withi;. we have to 
‘ be builded, and all the ])ains that we have 

in our imperfections are, as ^ it- were, tln^ 

stones with Avhich the tma])ie of the perfect 

Spirit is (inally built. Fan: in 'he eml there 

^ will not, be; but pain h tllfe building there 
must be ; tluTefore the l)is(^4p]g (dioo the Path 
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of Woe, because only by woef may he learn 
compassion, and only as he thrills to every touch 
from the outer universe will he, who is to be 
the heart of the universe, be able to send out 
responsive thrills of healing, whicli shall pass 
through all manifested life and carry with them 
tlie message of lielpfiilness and of strength. 

Thus then for tin? uses of pain, though you 
might find many another. And thoiigli 1 have only 
taken out a few obvious and simple enough examples, 
yet they may bc^ lielpful in the telling. But is that the 
end ? is that the final t‘ate of the vSonl ? Is pain to 
be anything more than a use? Is pain the natural 
atmosphere of the Spirit ? Tluy err who believe 
tliat sorrow is tlie end of things ; they err who be- 
lieve that pain and sadness arc really tlie atmosphere 
in which the Spirit llv(‘S. The Sj)irlt is bliss, it is 
not sorrow; the Spirit is joy, it is not pain; the 
Spirit is pi'ac^e, it is not struggle; the esseuct^ and 
the heart of all things is love, is joy, is peac(i ; 
and the j)ath of pain is the path and not the 
goal, the Batli (»f Woo is only tlu^ means and 
not the end. For out of that Ocean of Blessedness 
whence the universe has sjjrnng, s])iing love amb 
peace and joy ynceasing, and those are the heritage 
<;f the Spirit out of manifestatiuii. Pain lies in 
the sheaths in which he is clothed, and not in 
his (issential natiire. 

Never forget that 'in the struggle of life ! Never 
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let the pain ^)lind your eyes tu the joy, nor 
let the passing anxieties make you unconscious 
of the bliss which is the core and heart of Being. 
Bain is passing, bliss is eternal ; for bliss is the 
inner essence of Brahman, the Self of all. ^Phere- 
fore as the Spii'it goes onward, therefore as the 
Spirit gn)ws freei*, peace takes tlie^ places of strug- 
gle, and joy takes the place of pain. Look on 
th(‘ highest face: there is indec'd the. mark of 
pain, Imt pain that is over and that lias been 
changed into sirength and syinputhy and com- 
passion, and a deep unending joy. For the final 
word of the universe is l^liss ; the (inal outcome 
of llumanitv \' rest, con8c;ious rest in ha})piness. 
And all ilic ?ne.-!suges of pain are in order that 
the Spirit may gain his liberation ; the (md is the 
cMid of and the manifested side <jf peace 

is joy. 


I'riottifJ I Aiuiii' .n fV*.ss. A.dyar, Mfuli-a)?. 









